













NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1875. 


The Week. 


MHE result of the late elections and the eulogies of the Republican 

Conventions seem to have restored to the President some of his 
old courage and self-confidence, and he has aecordingly scleeted 
Mr. Zachariah Chandler, of all men in the world, for the Seeretary- 
ship of the Interior. Mr. Chandler is one of the worst of the bad 
type of public men which the war brought tv the front; but even if 
he were not, bis personal habits are notoriously such as to disquality 
him for any place of dignity or trust in the public service. He 
played a creditable part in the discussions of last winter on the cur- 


rency, but this is the only creditable thing in his career during the | 


past ten years. He possesses a large fortune, and is thus raised 
above the commoner kind of temptation, but his friends and associ- 
ates would almost necessarily be men of a class to which corruption 
is a calling like another. He was last winter ousted from his seat 
in the Senate by the Michigan Legislature, although he is not a man 
to stick at trifles when he wants an office, and his defeat was uni- 
versally regarded as one of the best fruits of the indignation which 
led to the general uprising against the Republican party last fall. 
His selection now for a place of so much responsibility as the De- 
partment of the Interior, so close on the seandals which have just led 
to the retirement of his predecessor, cannot but be regarded asa fresh 
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ture to defend the appointment, and these ouly in a hall} cd 


way. All 1 


} 
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1 New York Zimes ean say for it is that Ch a 


good man to * sit up nights and tell stories.” We would « tN 
eall the attention ef honest voters to the eirceurmsiance th u 
but defeats of the Republican party at the polls seems to secure 
“reform within the party.” That of last fall put) Pierrepont and 
Jewell into the Cabinet. Even a tritling success has given us 
Chandler in the Department of the Interior 

Mr. Bristow has obtained a decided success in his ops} On 
the Western Whiskev Ring, has got one of the most p } 
bers of it convicted, and has reeovered judgement tor halt hon 
dollars. The news is said to have caused a great sensation ‘dis 
tilling circles.” This vietory has rather thrown the Dx tie 


recovery of twelve thousand dollars from the Canal men by Tilden 


into the shade; but, on the other hand, the Republican judgment 
is itself surpassed by that in the Watson ease in this city. The city 
has got judgment against the estate of Watsop, Who made his money 
by “auditing,” for between six and seven hundred thousaad dollars. 
| This is the largest amount of all, and we beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the party press who are rejoicing over the vietors Mi 
Bristow to the fact that this sum has been recovered by the Third 
party, representing the Independent voter, and must not bl ned 


proof either of General Grant’s contempt for the moral sense of the | 


best portion of the community or of his inability to comprehend it, 


and is of a piece with the renomination of Boss Shepherd. It is, of | 


course, a serious blow for the Republicans in the Statesin which the 


fall elections have still to be held, and their efforts to put a good | : - : 
| 0, Independent Reformers (New 


face on it are in some cases very amusing. In Massachusetts, it is 
peculiarly inconvenient, and the Boston Advertiser accordingly says 
that Mr. Chandler is “a much more honest man than his enemies 
give him credit for being ”—a remark which might be made with 
justice of many “ statesmen ” now confined in the Chariestown jail. 


It also adds “that he wears his faults upon the outside, and all the | 


world knows them,” which reminds us of a recent illustrated joke 
in Punch. 
sible purchaser, who is pointing out some of the animal’s obvious de- 
fects. 
can tell what his bad points is, because we sees ’em; but what I say 
is, that we can none of us tell what his good points is, till we come 
to find ’em out.” 

What adds to the discreditableness of Chandler’s appointment, 
but at the same time gives it peculiar significance, is the fact—for 
fact it is—that-it was his conduct with regard to civil-service re- 
form in the Department of the Interior which led to Mr. J. D 
Cox’s resignation. Chandler went down to the Department, and 
in the halls publicly, in his usual coarse language, denounced 
Secretary Cox for his civil-service interference with the political 
use of the Department or its clerks, and threatened, to use his own 
phrase, ‘that he would have Cox’s head in a basket in a month.” 
It was this performance which made Mr. Cox feel that he 
must at once ascertain whether the President would support him 
in his attempts to purify the service against such politicians 
as this man. Our readers know the result. It is by no 
means an unfair or unreasonable assumption, now, that the selee- 
tion of Chandler for Cox’s place indicates that the President has 
important work for him to do, and knows that he is the man to do 
it. Mr. George W. Curtis and civil-service reform will not serve 
his purpose this time, so he is going to try “Old Zach.” and civil- 
servse corruption. Very few of the Administration papers ven 


A dealer is exhibiting a doubtful-looking horse to a pos- | 


“Oh, yes,” says the dealer, “I know all about that ; anybody | 


by either of the regular organizations. Now that all sums of money 
recovered from public plunderers appear to be counted as leitimate 
political capital, notwithstanding the faet that those who recover them 
are generally the very persons who were entrusted with the duty of 
preventing the theft, it will be more and more important that the 
‘capital ” shall not be erroneously distributed among the claimants. 
At present it stands, Tammany Democrats 312,000, Regular Repub- 
licans $500,000, Liberal Republicans 0, Anti-Tammany Democrats 
York) $600,000, Comment on 
these remarkable faets is entirely unnecessary, for we have no 
doubt that, as the politicians say, ‘the people will understand 
them.” 


The Mississippi war, Which came to a sudden enda week ago, 01 


ro, owing 
to the discovery made by the leaders on both sides that no more troops 


were to be had from Washington to carry it on with, has not begun 
again, and all the telegraphs to Washington now say that peace and 
harmony reign throughout the State, and arrangements have been 


made by which fairness and a spirit of concord will prevail in the future. 
This peaceful conclusion shows very strikingly how the race hostilities 
in the South have been Kept alive by the expectation of troops from 
the North for the suppression of supplementary rebellions.  Mis- 


sissippi is, of all the Southern States, perhaps best fitted to breed 


this sort of trouble, if there were any real occasion for it, as it 


has a large and ignorant black population, and among th hites a 
g Po} 

considerable number of lawless fellows fond of kniting and voting, 

and, besides this, a Northern “ satrap” covern- 


at the head of the 
proclamations, has never even read 


through the Constitution of the United States, and has 


ment, who, to judge by his 
derived his 
notions of the *¢ war-power” from conversations with his father-in- 
law, B. F. Butler. Of course there may be fifty explavations of the 
present peaceful condition of the State, as there were for the sea- 


captain’s omission to salute the flag-ship, but we 


that the first of them would be like his—that the gunpowder had 


strongly suspect 


eiven out. 


Mr. Conkling’s speech at Albany on Monday week, of which we 
were able only to make mention in our last issue, was as usual the 
formal epening of the canvass by the Republicans. The speech was 
of the kind he always delivers, and may safely be said to contain 
the whole Republican case. He recited once more the history of the 


Democratic party during the war, and hinted that if they got into 





The 


ki seek to carry out some of their old 


270 


power at Washington they wou 


designs; showed that the foremost question now before the people 
of this State is reform: described different kinds of reformers— 
the selfish reformers, the hypocritical reformers, and the pure and 


good reformers, and placed the Republican party in the last category, 
veral eases 


; argued elaborately that the Canal frauds origin- 


mentioning se 
unostentatious was 
ated under Democratic rule, 
ivance of Democratic State officials, and proved, by figures 
taken the Albany Evening Journal, that the canals had 
been more economically administered under Republican than under 


the eon 


irom 


Democratic management. 
for the little he had done in the way of Canal reform; severely cas- 
tivated Mr. John Bigelow for going on the Canal Commission as a 
Republican and then accepting a Democratic nomination ; then drew 
attention to the extravagance of Democratic rule in New York City ; 
maintained that it was the suecessive attempts of the Democratic 
party to bring about repudiation in some form which made Ameri- 
can credit solowin Europe; that the present depression in business 
prevails all over the world, and the Republican party is, therefore, 
not to blame for it; that Republicans are wholly sound on the finan- 
cial question, the talk of a few individuals to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and that the Democrats are wholly unsound; that the 
public schools are threatened, and must be protected by the Repub- 
lican party, and that the Democrats cannot be trusted with them ; 
that ‘ Kelly is a very bad man, and the Democratic State 
ticket has no claims to cenfidence and is “ piebald,” while the 
Republican tichet contains the names of pure and good men only. 
He concluded with a prediction that if the Republicans all voted 
they would carry the day. About the third term and the Adminis- 
tration he was judiciously silent. 


‘ , ” 
be ISS 


The Evening Post, commenting on this speech, reads Mr. 
Conkling a lecture on the use he has made of his talents. 
seribes him as * one of the foremost men intellectually in the State.” 
‘* His brain,” it says, *‘ has always firm grasp of principle”; ‘he 
could if he would take a position in the first rank of statesmen,” 
uade himself a place in the highest order of those 
It then gives a melancholy 


wnd “might havi 
who guide the destinies of nations.” 


It de- | 


in which it had “reformed” in a quiet, | 


| supposed before that his “ record” 


Nation. 


und had been carried out mainly with | 


He thanked Governor Tilden, however, | 


slightest authority; third, a fraud in street-openings. 
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statesmanship,” and have Mr. Conkling’s opportunities, take it. 


There is no case on record, and there never will be one, of a master- 
mind expending itself on the composition of *‘ slates,” the “ laying 
of pipes,” the control of conventions and primaries, and the drafting 
of buncombe platforms. 


City polities, as the election approaches, grow more rather than 
less complicated. The main part of the duty of the press before an 
election now is the examination of “ charges” brought against all 
the candidates, and we have accordingly given careful attention to 
those made against Recorder Hackett, drawn up in a thick pam- 
phiet, no doubt by some minion of the *‘new Boss.” It must be 
confessed that the Boss makes out a pretty good case. First, the 
despot produces a letter from Wheeler H. Peckham, who has been 
connected with the Ring suits from the first, in which he, among 
other things, accuses the Recorder of allowing indictments of 
Sweeny, Woodward, Tweed, and Smith, in his court, to be nol. 
prossed and the nol. pros. to be antedated by five days, so as to cut 
off the possibility of a writ of error; second, a long record of sen- 
tences for all sorts of crimes, “‘ suspended ” by Hackett without the 
Hackett, 
it is alleged, was appointed in 1866, with two other men, to lay 
out “the Circle” at the intersection of Eighth Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street, with a radius of two hundred and twenty-six, for 
which the Commissioners were entitled to thirty cents a foot ‘‘ for 
the lineal extent of the street or avenue,” making Hackett’s share 
$139 03, instead of which he pocketed $3,000; and the Boss adds 
that, on being asked how he could claim such an allowance, the 
Judge replied, no doubt with great solemnity, ‘‘We measured a 
spiral line commencing at the centre and screwing its way out.” It 
looks from this as if it would not do for the independent voter to 
take too much interest in Mr. Hackett’s re-election. We had not 
yas so dark aone. Another 
judge, by the way, who is up for re-election, Spencer by name, is a 
very objectionable character, and is looked upon by the better part 
of the profession generally as unfit to be on the bench. He was one 
of the subseribers to the Tweed statue in former years. The other 
candidate, Gildersleeve, was nominated in an unfortunate manner 


| by a friend, who put him forward chiefly on the ground of his great 


picture of what his career has reaily been in spite of these magnifi- | 


cent opportunities, and describes it, as we have so often done, as 
that of a man who ‘has supported his party, managed conventions, 
and has manipulated appointments, but has originated no measure 
of vitality or importance.” We shall take the liberty of saying 
that this account of the Post's of Mr. Conkling’s talents 
pure fiction, and is, in facet, exploded by its account of his career. 
Whether Mr. Conkling is * one of the foremost men intellectually in 
the State,” or “could take a position if he would in the front 


1S 


| 


rank of statesmanship,” is something about which neither the Post | 
' changes is, in respect to gold and foreign exchange, that some of 


nor anybody else knows anything. Mr. Conkling has never given 
any evidence whatever of the possession of such powers as the Post 
ascribes to him. He has never displayed any statesmanship what- 
He has made no speech showing a large or “ firm grasp of 
He has originated no legislation showing ability or 
knowledge of any kind. In the absence of such exploits, the well- 
settled presumption is that he is not a statesman, or anything but a 
common politician. Mr. Conkling’s speeches are all like the last 
the somewhat dexterous discourse of an attorney showing that 


ever. 
principle.” 


one— 


skill with the rifle, he being, as was justly observed, *‘ the great 
American shooter”; but we believe his nomination to be a very 


good one. 





The week has been one of activity and wide fluctuations in the 
Wall-Street markets. Gold fell to 114':, but subsequently re- 
covered nearly one ‘‘ point.” Foreign exchange fell to 4.76 for 
prime bankers’ sixty-day bills, and subsequently advanced to 
4.80'3. All kinds of securities were strong, and some of the specu- 
lative “fancies” advanced 6 per cent. The rates for demand 
loans advanced to 5 and 6 per cent. The explanation of these 


the large holders of gold, anticipating a considerable increase in 
the supply here, sold what they held, and, others following, the sales 
became general. The actual addition to the supply consisted of 
receipts of about $1,750,000 from California and $500,000 from 
Europe. The Treasury began the prepayment without rebate of 
the November interest Monday, which, however, has as yet added 
less than a million to the previous stock. This interest amounts 


| to between $11,000,000 and $12,000,000; of this $4,000,900 is on 


the pot is as black as the kettle and even blacker than the kettle. | 


He delivers about half-a-dozen of them every year, and he has 
half-a-dozen organs which forthwith fall to pretending that he has 
rivalled Burke, and half-a-dozen genial enemies who fall to pre- 
tending that he could rival Burke if he would. Mr. Conkling’s kind 


of politician will always be useful, and so will his kind of speech, | 


but it would be very unfortunate to have the country remain under 
the impression that men of the highest order of political ability do 
even occasionally pass their lives as wire-pullers and manipulators. 
Men who are competent to ‘take a position in tbe front rank of 


registered bonds. As most of the remaining $8,000,000 coupon 
bonds are held in Europe, and as the Syndicate have secured a good 
part of the coupons on them, and can use them to pay for new fives, 
it is doubtful if much gold will be paid out here on account of 
coupon bonds. The rise in foreign exchange is explained by the 
fall in the lending rates for gold. It is safe to say that the present 
and prospective supply of gold is not large enough to prevent a re- 
currence of high rates for gold later in the season. It is likely, 
however, that exchange will then be depressed by reason of the 
excessive supply of bills drawn against the export of cottonagnd 


























with exchange depressed from this cause 
The value of the greenback 


need from 85.65 to 87.14. 


the importation of gold 
will be sate. dollar during the week 
ending Saturday ra 

Cotton is coming forward rapidly ; the reeeipts at Ul 
during the past 147,345 which much 
larger amount tian was received in the corresponding week of any 
of the past five years. The movement of grain has been some- 
what retarded by the position which the railroads have taken in 
the matter of freight rates; they have already made two advances, 
and threaten more. Should they carry out their policy, exports of 
grain would inevitably be diminished and great injury would be done 
the trade of the country, for everything now depends on an early 
and suceessful marketing of the bountiful crops produced during 
the past season. At the Stock Exchange, the rise in prices was 
due primari'y to the change of front by leading speculators, who 
had for several weeks been laboriug, and with success, to induce a 
large volume of speculative sales. The purchases to cover these 
sales started and supported the rise during the week. The ad- 
vances in railroad freights of course helped the movement, as did 


i@ ports 


veck were bales, is a 


also the discovery that many of the statements on which stocks had 
been depressed were misrepresentations. This turn in speculation 
changed the call-loan market, and brought Stock-Exchange rates 
up to those of the banks—which, as a rule, have been lending dur- 
ing the past season comparatively little on stocks. As was indi- 
cated as probable, the Bank of England again advanced iis dis- 
count rate, making it four per cent., or double what it was three 
weeks ago. 


The mereantile agency of Dun, Barlow & Co. have issued 
their statement, showing the number of failures during the first 
three-quarters of the year to have been 5,334, with liabilities of 
$131,172,503—figures largely exceeding those of previous vears. 
What is noteworthy about this is that more than one-half the entire 
amount was furnished by States in which manufacturing is the 
chief interest. The Daily Bulletin has 
statistics with regard to what is known technically in 
as “the bottom,” from which it appears that the 
of “reaching” it going on more vigorously than ever. 
Cotton is now a_ fraction lower than_ it before the 
war; the of the principal classes of factory emplovés 
are now fully as low as they were in 1860; wool at pre- 
sent is even lower than in 1860. It looks from this, the Bu/letin 
says, as if the bottom, which we have all been hoping would 
loom in sight before long, has at last been reached, and as if the 
“process of recovery ” mist now set in; as if the prices of labor and 


been collecting some 
finance 
process 
1S 
was 


wages 


materials had now reached a normal State, and = cautious 
men were hardly warranted in waiting for a further decline 
as requisite to recovery; and that as values have now 


readjusted themselves the cautious man had better begin pro- 
ducing and selling as fast as he possibly can. 
hope this may be so, though some doubt has been thrown upon 
it by some recent speculations of the Times on the depression of real 
estate on the Hudson, showing it to be caused by the absence 
of primogeniture in this country. In all financial speculations 
about the “‘ bottom” and the “readjustment of values,” there is 
the difficulty that no one has ever seen “the bottom,” and there- 
fore no one can recognize it when he sees it again. No one knows 
what the “‘normal state” of prices is, and no one therefore ean tell 
when it is reached ; and, curiously enough, the very people who 
generally insist that the bottom must be reached before the process 
of recovery sets in, ardently hope, not that after reaching it 
may remain there, but that prices will immediately begin to go up, 
and that we may get to the top as soon as possible. 


We sincerely 


we 


Both in France and England there is a complete dearth of poli- 
tical news. In England, the papers are filled with reports of church 
and social science congresses and the speeches of members of Par- 
liament to their constituents. In France, publie attention is oecu- 
pied in the same way. and there has been a tiff between M. Leon 
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Say, the Minister of France, and M. Buttet, arising out of a di se 
of the former ata banquet; but it has, alter threatening a cdissoh 
tion of the Ministry, ended in nothing. In Ss the « 
over the Concordat and the Ultramontane circular to the Bishops 
till raves, but the truth about the affair is becoming tter known, 
and makes it clear that Canovas, when he got into power, did lead 
the Pope to suppose that the Concordat would not be disturbed, and 
that he was not or need not have been entirely ignorant of the eon 
tents of the cireular, and ought not, therefore, to have beea surprised 


at its issue. “The Carlists are losing ground. ‘Their supply of men 
is slowly falling off, while the Alfonsists are mana 
or another to increase the army in the tield considerably. The 


Cortes is to meet some time in January, elected by universal su 
frage, and containing one member for every 50,000) inhabitants 
The Economist publishes some very striking statistics about the 
progress of Spanish foreign trade, showing what the country might 
become under a regular and orderly Government. [ft has in sed 
in volume by nearl® one-third in the last twenty v . Which have 
been vears of great and almost constant political disturban it 
amounted to S114,150,000 in E2355: last vear to SE57.016.050. More 
over, in spite of the Carlist war, the revenue receipts of this ve 
come up to the estimates of L872. 

Turkey has * funded her ecoupens "—that is, halfof them —for tive 
years. <All American bondholders know what ibis means. There is 
a deficit of $25,000,000 in the year’s revenue, and Kelly to eon- 

| tinue; funding half the coupons will reduc he outlay by about 





$35,000,000 @ year; and thus it is hoped to bring about an equilib 


ijum in five years, if the Turkish Empire last so long. The | will 
fa'l mainly on British investors, and the announcem is produeing 
great depression in London, and has caused further di in allsemi 
barbarous stocks. The money market is, however, at last waking 
up to the fact that it is not vast material resourees, but the honest 
and efficient government, which makes a state a orrower. If 
is expected that Egypt will go nex s the Khedive 1 been 
borrowing frightfully, “ basing” the debt on the wonderful fertility 
of the valley of the Nile. The Turkish collapse derives a touch of 


humor from the facet that itis accompanied by the establis! 


mMentola 


sinking fund, which is to be replenished by the customs duties, the 
tobacco and salt monopoly, the Egvypti: ribute, and perhaps a 


It is eurious that the Vizier does not think 


in f 
portion of the sheep-tax. 
of an issue of 3-65s. 

The Hungarian budget for 1876. as submitted to the 
very gratifying exhibit of the finan: 
By stringent economy in 


diet, is a 
ial poliev of the minister Szell. 
all branches is administration, he has 
Vs ,000,000 florins, or at 
11,000,000 less than in 1875, while he estimates the total in- 
The deficit, which for the vear 1875 is 
reekoned at 21,700,000 florins, is thus reduced to 11,500,000 florins. 


But this sum will in reality be inereased to 


oft h 
been able to tix the expenses for 1876 at 
about 


come at 216,500,000 florins. 


16,000,000 florins, owing 
to an appropriation of 2,500,000 tlorins for improved eannon, and 
sential feature 
i annual interest 


the creation of a special fund, promising to be an e 
. 


of M. Szell’s financial reforms, whieh will 1 


of 2,000,000 florins. This fund. which is to be raised by a loan, is 
chietiv intended to guard against a deficit threatening the treasury 
in the first half of each vear, when the demands on it are heaviest, 


and taxes not easily collectable. Szell preposes an ineome-tax of 
3!, per eent. to do away with 8,000,000 florins of the deficit, while 


he 


last the 


rest. He urges the sale of the iren and coal mines belonging to the 


nainly relies on the balance of vear’s loan to cover 


Government, deferring that of the forests and lands until a more 
favorable moment; and, finally, advoeates the plan, so successfuily 
carried out in Cisicithania, of converting the entire debt of Hungary 
into rentes. The energetic and straightforward manner of Szell’s 
dealing with unpleasant facts and figures, and the remedies pro- 
posed by him, meet with equal favor in Hungary and Cisleithania, 

in the improved prospects. Securities have rallied 
eonsiderably on the Vienna exchange, and the outlook in general is 
more hopeful than it has been at any time since the crash. 


which shares 
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HUMAN NATURE IN FINANCE. 
seen the end of the 
The result in Ohio has probably 


|: ERYBODY now admits that we have not 
7) ( itest over the eurreney. 


put an end to attempts to inflate, but in order to get back to specie 
payments, it is necessary to do a great deal more than refrain from 
inilating. We must both contract, and accumulate gold, and sell 
bonds in exchange for greenbacks to be destroyed, and this is sure 
to be a process to which there will be, as there has been, much op- 
position. So that the state of the popular mind about financial 
questions is and will continue to be of great moment until all United 
States paper is 


redeemable in coin on demand. This leads us to say 


The N 


a word once more to those who are engaged in the work of inform- | 


ing the popular judgment, as to the extreme importance of the mode 
of presenting the economical problems now betore the country. It 
cannot be too constantly kept in mind that the phraseology used in 
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ation. 





principalities and powers, and are secure against all revolutions 
and wars and panics, and can go to any part of the world and carry 
their fortune with them without loss or his state of mind, 


whether wise or foolish, is the ultimate fact of all finanee. There 


waste. 


is no use in fretting over it or declaiming against it, any more than 
against the inability of water to run up hill. 
a man in our day who is engaged in trying to overcome it, is a per- 
son more or less demented. He belongs to the small body of the 
unsound who are trying to discover perpetual motion and the elixir 
of life. There are such persons, and there will always be such per- 
sons, but the press of civilized countries ought to be by this time 
delivered from the necessity of arguing with them. 

If it be said, as it is said constantly, that this view of the men- 
tal attitude of civilized men towards the precious metals is contra- 


t cannot be overcome ; 


| dicted by the extent to which business is carried on through paper, 


discussing these problems, and indeed generally in teaching politi- | 


cul economy, is apt to be misleading when addressed to persons un- 


familiar with processes of abstract reasoning. For instance, when we 


ay that Political Eeonomy,treats of the laws which regulate the phe- | 


, 


nomena of wealth, we convey to nine out of ten * plain men” an in- 
correet impression about it, and one which seriously influences their 
opinions on such questions as the currency. ‘They come to think of 
the ** phenomena of wealth,” of the flux and retlux of coin, of credit, 


} neighbors. 


} 


of imports and exports, of demand and supply, of price and value, | 


they 
human 


and so on, as if were physical phenomena with the 
had little to do, but which 
regulated by legislation or administration. 
why the supply of money ean- 
regulate the supply of water for a 
for a building. When you talk of the value of a 
thivg t» them, they fancy that it lies either in some inherent quality 
of the thing itself or in some quality which can be communieated to 
it by the sovereign power. 

What is needed to correct all this 


demoeracy in 


production of which action 


might neverthcless be 
therefore do not see 
not be reculnted as we 


eity or bew stone 


and it is especially needed 


in a which some of the nicest economical ques- 


tions bave now and then to be submitted to the popular 
vete—is the diligent preaching of the fact that Political Eco- 
nomy has really to do, not with things external to man, but 
with man himself; not with goods or money, but with 
states of the human mind with regard to goods and money. 


{ 
When a lecturer on finance or any other department of polities 
economy is examining the question of value, for instance, he is pro- 
bably, in form, talking about gold or silver, or cheeks or bills of 
exchange, but he is in reality talking about the condition of men’s 
minds in the presence of certain phenomena ; that is to say, about 
the way they will feel, or think, or caleulate when they are brought 
face to face with certain external facts. When I ask the value of a 
thing, L really ask, How do men in civilized eountries feel about it ? 
How much do they desire to get it?) When I seek a measure of this 
desire, I have to take, not an arbitrary thing of my own inven- 
tion to which I give a name, but something for which I already 


know their desire to be also strong, tolerably permanent, 
and universal. My own notions, therefere, about measures 
of value, or how they might be made, such as Kelley and 


Butler and Phillips preach on the stump, are of no sort of con- 
It might be well if we could make a standard of 
value out of paper, leather, ox-bones, or sausages; but the fact is 
that the matter lies not in the hands of the legislature, but entirely 
in the mind of the exchanging portion of the human race. The only 
permanent standard there can ever be is one to which they will at- 


sequence. 


in the form of bank-bills, checks, drafts, promissory notes, and 
book-aeccounts—or, in other words, through “ Credit ”—the answer 
is that Credit also is a state of mind, and not simply a set of physi- 
cal phenomena. It is the state of mind which, with regard to other 
matters than trade, is called mutual confidence, and means simply 
the disposition of men in society to believe the promises of their 
They believe them when they say they will at a certain 
date give them so much coin, just as they believe them when they 
say they will at a certain hour meet them in a particular place, or 
give them so many bales of cotton. When a man takes the note 


| of a bank, he does simply what a great wholesale house does when 


| and all will be well.” 





tach value on its own account, without reference to what this or | 


that government can or will do to it. What this standard is ean 
only be learnt, not by the vapid speculations of metaphysicians, but 
by actual experience, or, in other words, by financial history. In- 


terrogating this, we find that all civilized men prefer gold to any | 


other substance as a measure of value, and if you ask them why, 
they will answer, because they know when they have got gold that 
they are independent of Kelley, and Butler, and all thrones and 


it parts with its goods for a three-months bill. He says he is 
satisfied that he can have coin for the note when he pleases, just 
as the wholesale house says it feels sure it will have the money for 
the goods when the bill falls due. The bank-bill or the retailer’s 
draft, therefore, could not serve the purpose of money unless it had 
a certain state of mind behind it; and what has led the erazy 
fellows astray who want to do away with a metallic currency alto- 
gether, is that as they see the notes and bills and do not see the 
state of mind, they think that all that is needed to make paper 
good money is the paper. ‘As you never draw your gold,” they 
say to the trader, “ you do not need it; banish it from your mind, 
To which the trader replies, that the paper 
is but a sign of his belief in certain facts; if this belief be destroyed, 
using the paper as meney would be as foolish as trying to move a 
locomotive by making a puffing noise in the smoke-stack. 

We have no doubt that if the part played by the human will in 
the production of economieal phenomena were thus put forward 
more prominently in lectures, articles, and speeches on economical 
questions, a far clearer impression of their real nature would be made 
on a portion of the community which discussions on these topics do 
not now reach. If it could be got into people’s heads that eustom- 
house returns, bank statements. exchange quotations, price-lists, 
are all records, not simply of commercial transactions, but of the 
state of mind of some thousands of human beings at various times 
about various matters to which they are paying the closest atten- 
tion, as deeply affecting their own welfare, we should assuredly 
see removed a great deal of the mystery which now surrounds 
“finance” in the eyes not only of Ungrammatical Plain Men, but 
even of lawyers, clergymen, and women of education and thought- 
fulness, and the rapid disappearance from the public view of the 
Soft-Money Blatherskite. The wiseacres who are now sitting up 
at night devising schemes to enable the country to get rid of its debts 
without paying them, and at the same time do nobody any harm, 
would also rapidly rest from their labors ; peace would at the same 
time enter into the souls of the publicists who are possessed with 
the idea that foreign commodities are imported by a few persons 
who are living beyond their means, and need the warning voice and 
restraining hand of a Boutwell or a Richardson to check them in 
their mad career. 

There are some words of deep wisdom on this subject in the late 
report of M. Wolowski to the French Assembly on the monetary 
convention of the Government with the Bank of France. After 
admitting that a certain amount of irredeemable paper might be képt 
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wloat at par with gold—about $60,000,000 — without working any ap- 
parent mischief, he draws attention, in pointed language, to the fact 
that the dangers or advantages of any system of currency do not 
appear on the surface, but are to be found in the state of mind which 
lies behind the currency, and goes on toexplain that the whole of the 
legal-tender bank issues ought to be withdrawn without any simi- 
lar substitute “ on the part of the Government, because it would be 
dangerous for the state to begin the issue of paper-money ; the ease 
with whieh such money can be created, even within narrow limits, 
might earry us’ further, and in order to reap a small advantage in 
the present, we should run the risk of a serious danger in the 
future, for the appearance of success already obtained might lead to 
an exaggeration of the system. It is better in a country as impres- 
sionable as ours is, and as ready to rush down the incline of bold 
enterprises, to give up an easy means of lightening the budget, than 
to encounter the risks of a seductive abuse. We must not tolerate 
even the harmless use of paper money to a very limited amount, for 
the limit is too weak to resist the pressure of growing demands, 
. °. . Paper money is, as Napoleon IL. said, the curse of nations ; 
it is to the morale what the plague is to the physique. ~Let us take 
care not to let ourselves be assailed by such a peril.” 


THE RED-CLOUD REPORT. 

a. most noticeable thing about the report of the Indian Commis- 

sion appointed to investigate the charges brought by Professor 
Marsh, has been the indifference with which it has been received. 
The report has evidently altered no one’s opinion about the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, and relieved neither Mr. Delano nor General 
Grant from any of the odium which that management has justly or 
unjustly brought upen them; and even the changes recommended 
in the Indian policy of the Government by the Commission—many 
of which are highly sensible—have not excited any discussion either 
ir the newspapers or in any public quarter. The whole report, ex- 
cept so far as it corroborates the charges made by Professor Marsh, 
and so provides powder for the war upon the Administration, has 
fallen completely flat. 

The report itself is fair enough. The Commissioners seem 
to have gone to work in a painstaking manner to sift to the bottom 
all accusations against Indian officials, and they have sifted them, 
and have thrown a good deal of light upon Indian affairs. Consid- 
ering the extra-legal character of the enquiry, and the fact that in- 
stead of a prosecuting officer with an able staff of assistants to get 
at the truth, with all the machinery of the criminal courts behind 
them, and the hope of professional distinction and public rewards to 
urge them on, there was only on the side of the Indians and the 


people of the United States a college professor doing work to which | 


he had never been trained, and ineited only by the desire to do his 
duty, and having again-t him the united force of all the corruption, 
all the ignorance, and all the prejudice of the “ practical men ” of the 
Plains—the results are startling. They may be generally summed 
up as the removal of the head of one of the Departments at Wash- 
ington, the dismissal of half a dozen subordinate officials or em- 
ployés, and the probable removal of the head of the Indian office. 
Delano, Smith, and Saville, too, it must be remembered, have 
not been distrusted public servants, whom the Great Father 
merely wanted an excuse to get rid of, but were regarded by 
him as indispensable men, who had been tried and found full 
of all these qualities which were most needed tor the main- 
tenance of that policy with regard to Indian affairs—whatever 
it may have been—that the Great Father has been so steadily pur- 
suing. Besides this, the more important of Marsh's 
charges are all completely sustained, or, if not sustained, reported 
upon by the Commissioners in such a way as to show that they were 
probably true. Saville they declare to be “ incompetent,” which was 
exactly what was maintained by the professor; as to the overesti- 
mate ofthe number of Indians at the Red Cloud Agency, the Commis- 
sioners say that army officers examined have the same impression, but 
that it must be considered a matter of “ opinion ” rather than exact 
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conclusion, certainly, whieh will prebably not 


prool—a safe 


the belief of the professor, the army officers, or anybody else. 1] 
Bosler, the contractor, 


S growing rich on 


Commissioners exonerate but they show 


Indian contract 


his‘own accounts that he 
rate which is surprising eaough to arouse suspicion and demand 
enquiry. The charge of having at previous times furnished it 
cattle does not seem to us to have been disproved by proot 
a herd which the Commissioners inspected was up to the stand 
Flagrant frauds were discovered in pork and flour, and also in 1 


portation. On the whole, with Delano removed, Smith under 

cloud, and a report recommending the removal of the agent against 
whose administration the investigation was chieily directed, ; 

still another agent, as well as the exclusion of three contrictots 


from all further connection with the Government, Professor Marsh 
must feel that as a ** scholar in polities ” he has had a consid 
amount of success; and, if every one of his charges is net proy ed 
and some of them turn out to have been too strong, he probably 
soles himself with the reflection that nine-tenths of the 
officers in the country, even with the courts and the machinery of 
justice to aid them, seldom get a verdict upon more 
indictments than he has done in his. 


praset 


What, then, is the reason, in view of the externally re 
able character of the report and the suecess of the i 
gation in unearthing abuses, that the report has fallen s 
and attracted so little attention? The real answer 


question is, we believe, of considerable iniportance to 
lican party, and it 
Was appointed by the very men whose oflicial 


is the very simple one that the Con 
vestigated, and the instructions issued to the court thus const 
were drawn up by the accused themselves. The whole: 
an insult to the common-sense of the public that it 
with moderation about it; but the facts deserve toh 
fessor Marsh, it will be recollected, brought his cha 
against the subordinate employes like Saville, but ; 
and Smith as well, and on this account made his aj 
investigation to Grant instead of the Interior Department. Theis 
upon Grant immediately becomes so impressed with the 
worth of Delano Smith that he at once ha the wh 

matter over to tham, and it is actually Delano who convent lie 
court, administers the oaths, and draws up the code wu 
himself is to be tried. At performances it is difficuit to 
know whether the public is expected to laugh or to gnash its tee:h, 
but it cannot be expected to await with interest or to treat as tinal 
the findings of a court so constituted. The only analogous case 
Which we remember was Connolly's empanelling of Messrs. Astor 
Taylor, and Roberts to examine the Ring accounts in this citv. The 





anel 


der which he 


such 


irreguiarities then charged against Tweed and Connolly were very 
much the same as those now brought home to the Indian Depart- 
ment—frauds practised on the publie through contraets—and it 


occurred to them that the only complete vindication 
would be the report of a competent committee of business men that 
the accounts of the city correct. 
pointed Messrs. Astor, Taylor, and Roberts, earnestly begged them 
to convene the court at once, himself produced the evidence and 
explained it, and, when he thought the examination had gone far 
snough, adjourned the proceedings and produced the most complete 
vindication, to the effect that 
admirable order, but, such were the economy and fidelity with which 
they were managed, that the entire debt of the city would be pro- 
bably extinguished in a tew vears. 


they could have 


were Connolly accordingly ap- 


the city finances were not only in 


Here we have this Investigating Commission at Washington re- 
porting that, while they have discovered some irregularities among 
agents and contractors, the motives and general character of the 
gentlemen who appointed them are beyond suspicion; while another 
Commission, appointed in the way, recently 
almost as if they were rehearsing the Tweed farce, that the Indian 
policy of the President was such 2 complete success that not only 


same reported, 


las 


are the civilized Indians making year by year rapil strides in the 
path of progress, but even the wild tribes among the Rocky Moun- 
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tril th whom no means of communication exists, are becin- 
ning to show the effects of the atmosphere of reform which hod 
pre ui over the plains below 
fo put the mutter ina very few words, the credulity and confi- 
( 1 publie have been stretched too far, and it is very plain, 
om the cool way in which this report has been received, that the 
Republicans have brought matters to a bad pass for themselves 
As a general thing, a respectful attention to the exeuses and expla- 
nations made by any Administration at Washington is due from and 


The 


is so complicated, and responsibility so divided, that this ought 


readily vielded by the public at large. machinery of Govern- 


to Le so. When, therefore, this readiness to accept reasonable ex- 
» clisappear, sullen 
determination on the part of the publie to listen to nothing, to form 
their own conclusions regardless of the official explanation put forth, 
and to treat all efficials under charges as probably guilty, the party in 


al 


planations begins t and to be succeeded by a 


power mia) well make up its mind that there are reeks ahead. 


al spread of this sort of temper will, we may be pretty sure 
ina free country, net be delayed very long after officials begin to make 


-_ 
Che gene! 


wv practice of “reform within the party ” by appointing courts in- 
structed by themselves for their own trial and * vindication.” 


THE BARINGS ONCE MORE 
MIE Philadelphia Bulletin has se 

towards this Goverument during the late war, apropos of what has 
that, 


richt period of the rebel- 


me talk about the attitude of the Barings 


recently appeared in our columns on the subject, and declares ‘un- 


fortunately for the Na 
history of the 


jon, it has not hit upon the 
and is therefore either 

It then proceeds to tell 
+) ; 


which it evidently 


lion for its Baring transactions, 
, 


misied itself or is intentionally mi-leading others.” 


re ae of 
the Barings, considers a clincher. 


We quote it in its own language : 


another story about 


** Tt was at least a year before the time of which Mr. Ward or Mr. As- 
pinwall writes when the Government despatched a confidential agent to 
Europe to purchase cloth for the army. <A special credit of $800,000 or 
$900,000 was opened for his use at Barings’. On his arrival in London he 
lly received by the bankers, and all the usual facilities were ex- 
tended to him for the prosecution of his mission, His credit was fully 
recognized, and everything went along swimmingly. Not finding goods to 
suit him in England? he crossed to Paris, with letters from the Barings to 
Hottinguer & Co., where he made his purchases and his first shipments, but 
cautiously provided for the payments only so fast as the goods should be 
actually shipped. He returned to London to arrange for his remittances to 


was cordia 


the Paris manufacturers, and travelled up to London from Southainpton 
on the train that carried the pPassen . of the captured Trent. mn present- 
ing himself to the Barings, it soon became apparent that a change had 
come over the spirit of their dream They were cool, dilatory, evasive, 
and, after several Gays wasted in frivolous excuses, they came out with a 
clownrivht !to honor the drafts, confessing their doubts of the sta- 


bility of the American Government. and adding that they were already 
overdrawn by about £40,000, and that they would net pay anything on the 
’ 5 ) until this overdraft wes settled. By the same 
1, as we understand, by the same messenger, 
Washington Government for the extradition 
ent of Barings’ balance. Whether 
is a coincidence or not, we have no means of ascertaining.” 


special credit of £105, 01 
steamer, on the same day, an 
the demand was 
of Mason and Slidell and for the settlen 
this latter w 


made on the 


Now, we do not know bow much or how little truth there is in this tale. 


But, taking it us literally accurate, we cannot but regard it as something 
like a piece of self-stultification on the part of our Philadelphia contem- 
porary, for this is what it amounts to: In the fall of 1861, after Bull Run, 
when the fortunes of the United States Government were apparently at 
their lowest ebb, the Barings cheerfully granted it 2 credit of $800,000 or 
$000,000, and ** cordially received ” its messenger ‘*and extended to him 
the usual facilities.” A few weeks later events occurred which clearly indi- 


cated the breaking out of a war between their own country and the United 
lad it 


banking-house have run the risk of losing 


States. Everybody in England confidently expected it. broken 


out, not only would an English 


whatever the United States Government owed it, but its continuing to sup- 


ply that Government with money for any purpose would certainly have 
been a criminal offence, for which the partners would have been liable to 
punishment by the English courts. ‘The Barings, therefore, in declining to 


continue the credit until the 7ren? affair was settled acted with perfect pro- 
priety ; and if their messenger went out by the steamer which took the 
sritish ultimatum in the case, that was the very vessel in which he ought to 
have If the Bulletin will peruse Wheaton’s chapter, 
‘*On the Commencement of War, and its Immediate Effects,” it will find 


brain flooded’ with a strange but wholesome light, and 


taken his passage. 


he chambers of its 


Nation. 











will be prevented from ever again doing anything so ridienlous as calling 


the refusal of a banker, under such circumstances, to keep up his business 


relations with a foreign government ‘an act of disloyalty to his prin- 
ipale.” 
That our Government took the right view of the matter at the time is 


shown by the fact that its relations with the Barings underwent no change. 


England 


my ’ 


They continued to be its bankers, and when the risk of war 
had 
Mr. Aspinwall testified. 


with 
disappeared, dark as the days were, honored its drafts as before, as 
They were discarded nearly ten years later (1870), 
when the war had been long over, and then not because the Government 
had acquired any sense of tie danger or difficulty of transacting its banking 
business with a foreign house, but because a mushroom concern started in 
New York by two obscure foreigners was willing to bribe some of the Presi- 
dent’s followers into giving them the handling of the public funds, and 
found them bribable, and our Minister of Finance silent and subservient. 
The whole story is a shameful one, which no respectable American can read 
without blushing, and not the least shameful part of it to our minds is the 
attempt, like this of the Bulletin, to provide an excuse or justification for a 
piece of pitiful jobbery. J/arper’s Weetiy thinks that in spite of the appear- 
ance of the President’s brother-in-law in it, the President cannot be Reld 
responsible—we suppose on the theory that to prove his complicity with any 
Lit of corruption we must trace the money into his hands. We do not care to 
discuss a matter so repulsive. We shall content ourselves with saying that 
Genera! Grant’s attachment to his relatives and devotion to his personal 
followers are too well known and too persistent to allow us to release him 
from the operation of the good old rule which makes kings accountable for 
the character of their courtiers, and judges private men by the company 


they keep. 


EMPEROR WILHELM AT MILAN. 

Parts, October 7. 

\ THEN I was in Milan a fortnight ago, it was still doubtful whether the 
visit of the German Emperor to the King of Italy would take place. 

It was well known, however, that if the Emperor crossed the Alps he would 
meet the King at Milan and not goto Rome. The reason of this is obvious : 
no sovereign has yet gone to Rome since the question of the temporal 
power was settled by force, and since Rome has become the capital of 
united Italy. <A visit of the two potentates who are carrying on a war 
against Rome to Rome itself would look too like an insult to the Papacy, 
and would only raise Pio Nono still higher in the eves of the Catholic world. 
The Germans are a practical race, especially the Prussians ; they are quite 
contented with crushing in Germany the power of the Catholic Church. 
The Falk laws are enough for them ; they control now the Catholic semina- 
ries, the education of the Catholic priests, the management of the Church 
These are tangible, solid advantages which the Prussian state 
has conquered and means to preserve. A visit of the German Emperor to 
Rome would only be a boastful and vain manifestation ; the Catholic 
subjects of William would be more deeply offended by this want of 
taste than by the persistent enforcement of the Falk laws. Even the 
Catholic bishops are getting accustomed and resigned to those laws ; 
but there would be in a visit of the conqueror of Sadowa and of Paris, 
of the Protestant Charlemagne, to Rome in its present state something which 
would shock Catholic hearts and Catholic imaginations perhaps for ages to 
‘* We will not go to Canossa,” once said Bismarck at the tribune in 


property. 


come. 
one of the happiest outbursts of his easy and terse eloquence. This is what 
the French call the eri de [Téme. The memory of Canossa cannot perish. 
Now, fancy the Italian and the German sovereigns holding reviews and pa- 
rading before their soldiers under the eyes of the prisoner of the Vatican. 
Victor Emanuel has never warred against Rome with any pleasure. He 
made himself the soldier of the national unity. <A great principle, a 
great necessity, gave him the courage to incur the excommunication of 
Rome ; but, in his heart, he is not the enemy of the Papacy. As he has 
absorbed in himself all the kingdoms and dukedoms of the Peninsula, he 
now wishes Italy to absorb the Papacy. During the periods of his greatest 
difliculties with the Pope, as temporal sovereign, he has always bowed he- 
fore the Pope as his spiritual chief and ruler. 

This must be well borne in mind by those who, all over the world, take 
a passionate interest in the great struggle against Rome. Italy is imbued, 
as it were, with Catholic ideas ; her artistic glory is an emanation of the 
Catholic faith. What the Italians desire is a reconciliation of the Church 
with the new Italy, united under the house of Savoy ; and the Savoy cross 
is still a cross. There is no fanaticism in the Italian religiosity (I can find 
no better word to express a state of mind which is antagonistic to pure 


materialism), There are now, and there always have been, in Italy men of 


























The 


To the 


immense majority of the Italians religion seems a necessity, an ornament 
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science, rationalists, unbelievers, but they only form an exception. 
of life and of civilization : and they do not look at it from adogmatie point 
of view; they are not troubled with fears and doubts ; they are not, | 
repeat, fanatics in beef any more than in unbelief. 
fluent, poetical mode of existence, and the Catholic Church has for centu- 
ries fed their eyes with marvellous spectacles and their hearts with all the 
noble and inspiring images of the Old and New Testaments. To argue 
with an Italian on Christianity is quite useless : they have not the theologi- 
Nobody understood this better than Cavour: he knew well 


They like an ezxsy, 


eal rabies, 


that a duel of the state with the Church would be fatal to his hopes : he in- | 


vented the formula, ‘* Libera chiesa in libero stato,” which practically 
means let the Church alone as long as she does not hinder the work of the 
state, the unification of the land, of the legislation, ete. 
in Italy now, and you see the religious and civil element working harmoni- 
ously together. There only remains the dangerous question of Rome ; this 
is practically settled, and with time a reconciliation of the spiritual ruler of 
the Catholic world and of the King of Italy will inevitably take place. Such 
a reconciliation is the wish of every patriotic Italian. 

For these reasons it does not seem likely that the meeting of the Ger- 
man Emperor and the King of Italy will result in an offensive alliance 
against the Papacy. Such an alliance ought to be signed in front of the 
Vatican, not in the distant city of Milan. That there should exist a defen- 
sive alliance of the two sovereigns against what is called Ultramontanism, 
is quite natural ; this alliance has existed for the last five years, but its 
objects seem now well exhausted. Italy has accomplished her unity ; she 
is in possession of Venice and of Rome: France has no desire to make war 
for ‘‘an idea”; nothing threatens the crown of Victor Emanuel. Italy 
has her natural boundary in the Alps ; she is far too wise to engage herself in 
wild adventures for the sake of a little strip of land, of Nice, of the southern 
part of Tyrol, or of Trieste. She is isolated from Europe by a most for- 
midable barrier ; and if great wars should rage from the Pyrenees to the 
plains of Moscow, she would be quite safe behind the Alps. She is in this 
respect far happier than Belgium, Holland, or Switzerland ; she is not in 
the path of the great war cyclones. The instinct of self-preservation, in 
lieu of high political wisdom (and she has never been deficient in wisdom), 
would teach Italy that her best policy now would consist in preserving 
friendly relations with all the great powers impartially, in not espousing 
any of their quarrels, and in adopting an attitude of complete neutrality in 
all the great struggles of the day. If this is the case, and I believe that all 
Italian statesmen agree on this point, one hardly sees what can be the 
sense of the visit of the Emperor of Germany to Italy. There was a time 
when Italy had much to fear from Prussia. When the Emperor Napoleon 
II. concluded the hasty peace of Villafranca, his secret reason was, not his 
horror of blood, or his generosity towards the young Emperor of Austria ; it 
was the news which had come to him from Frankfort. The Bund was then 
still in existence, and Napoleon learned that Prussia was exciting the con- 
federation against Italy and France These times are quite distant : and 
few among the most Germanizing Germans would now speak of re-establish- 
ing the Teutonic influence or rule in Italy. Some time ago I was looking 
from the terrace of the Villa Serbelloni, on the Lake of Como, and 
I overheard two Germans expressing their admiration of the magnificent 
sight which was under their eyes. One of them said to the other: ‘Is 
it astonishing that our countrymen should always have been drawn to this 
country, and felt a longing for it ?” You will see in Goethe’s works the 
poetical expression of this feeling : ‘* Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen 
bliihen ?” For centuries the German Emperor felt that it was a part of 
his mission to cross the Alps from time to time, and make himself the 
armed arbiter of the dukes, the cities, and the Pope of Italy. He repre- 
sented the great principle of peace and order in a country convulsed by wars, 
rebellions, and rivalries. There lingers still in the German heart the old 
feeling that he belongs to a superior race, which has an inalienable right 
of domination over the effeminate Latin But this feeling has no 
longer any outward and political expression since the white coats of Austria 
were turned out of Lombardy and Venetia, since the vassals of the Empire 
who lived at Parma, Modena, Florence, and Naples became exiles. Italy 
is truly free, and the permanence of her freedom has become one of the 
great interests of the new German Empire. 

We can, therefore, only look at the approaching interview as a great 
show, as a demonstration of a pacific tendency. The Milanese are pre- 
paring to receive the German Emperor—who comes to them with an olive- 
branch in his hand—with the greatest respect. The old houses which dis- 
honored the noble square in front of the Duomo are being pulled down with 


race, 


Nation. 


Go where you like | 


great energy. so that the German Emperor may see the cathedral in all its ' 











The Italians exeel in this tof operatic entha Wha n 


exceed the beauty of the ceremonies of Ron Compared to an ite 


Jéte, an English and even a Parisian ceremeny seem tame and pr 


‘rom time immemorial the Italians have lived in 1 { mi, in their pul 
lic places; they are all naturad stage-managers. Those who saw the n 
entrance of Victor Emanuel into Ven { t ture t 
Austrians, declare that nothing like it was ever seen bef In 6B 

the Emperor can offer little more to his guests than views, endless 
regiments in- battle array Vietor Emanuel wi ix 

show his guest some fine troops, but even 

army have something eperntic the dersegdr I \ ' 


; 


Fra Diavolos. Berlin has a magnificent must 





every day. But where can anything be seen more adi t ‘ 
cious than the **Sposalizio” of Raphael in the Brer 3 work w } 
Was never retouched, and which is, so to speak, the bloom Ray 


genius when he left the school of the sublime Perugine. A look at tl 


**Sposalizio” alone is worth a long journey. As much can be said of th 
famous **Cenacolo” of Leonardo da Vinci: | weat to see it { 
year. The fresco has not suffered much lately ; the beautiful outlines ar 
still there, and the inexpressible sadness of the head of Christ wi r Vears 
to come still impress the spectator with curiosity, melancholy, and awe 


T would recommend, however, those who admire Leonardo to look in th 
Brera for the drawing of the head of Christ which was the first idea, the 


first study, of the famous head of the fresco, There is a slight pink tint 
on the drawing, which makes it appear almost lifelike. T don’t: ki , 
thing more striking than this extraordinary head, so full of din sul 
ing, so noble, so superhuman. 

I can only speak of the great artistic sights of Milan : there are in every 
city of Italy two or three culminating works of art which rise above the 


Need H 
its treasures, the frescoes 


Modern Milan prides its 


others as Mont Blane rises over thousands of inferior peaks. 
mention the famous Ambrosian Library with 


of Luini in the Chureh of Sant’ Ambrogio ? 


its fine palaces, its enormous areade, where hundreds of people are always 
congregated before the gay shop-windows or the new sta f Cavou 


of Leonardo surrounded by four disciples. | confess that [ have but a 
moderate admiration for these new works, especially for the areade, whicl 
is the pride of the Milanese. We not forget the S . the finest 
theatre in Italy; no doubt some great gala representatior 
there, but gala representations have always seemed to me the worst of all ; 


must 


the interest is too much outside the stage. and the real actors are in the 
boxes. After all, a ballet is not quite the thing for two stern warriors like 
Victor Emanuel and William: the smiles of a Jallen have no charm 


for eyes accustomed to the topography of battle-fields, and even the noisy 


music of Verdi cannot compete with the sound of drums and the noise of 
guns, 

It is still doubtful whether Prince Bismarck will accompany his in 
perial master ; if he does not, it will be an additional sign that t! te 
view is to have no political character: if he does, it will not prove that i 
has. There seems to be at present all over Europe a desire to put off the 
evil day, to ignore or postpone dangerous questions. | was reading in 


a German newspaper a few daysago that the mental state of things between 


France and Germany was becoming intolerable ; it was like ** moral canni- 


balism.” The German newspapers seem to extend to France a hand of 


weace : France remains sullen, but she has no desire to raise any unpleasant 
} . j 
Europe is at peace, and ardently wishes to vemain at 


question. peace ; 


sovereigns can come and go, and see each other in opera-boxes or on parade- 


grounds without much inconvenience. The dogs of war are chained : and 
the anxious mothers, who send their sons to the army, may read without too 
much tremor the details of the approaching interview at Milan. 
\arrac | 
Correspondence. 
LEGALIZE THE GOLD STANDARD—THEN REFORM THE 


GREENBACKS. 
To THE FE: Tne NaTiox : 
Sir: The 


joicing on the part of all honest men, but the acceptance 


ITOR OF 
** great mercy ” in Ohio is doubtless a cause for profound re- 
of it by many of 
them asa *‘settlement of the currency question ” is rather a discouraging 
symptom. Ever since that unfortunate day (Feb. 4, 1868) 
repealed the only honest legislation it has ever made in favor of specie pay- 
ments (I mean the Act of April 12, 1866, under which McCulloch was 
allowed to ‘‘retire and cancel” forty-four millions of the lJegal-tender 


when Congres 











The 


N 


de} | t plank ” of rious deere f stiffness has formed 
a ! t part of 1 t Republi nh} tical platforms, State and 
? nel | ften been used » build up the of the Democrats 
Ss { ds, howeve t Presidential veto in April of last year 
\ tl that prevented the Congressional inflationists from 
lecisive victory, and tl resent moment finds the nation stagger- 
eater lon t i eemable paper than ever before, and pre- 
to ve that it‘can be got rid of by a sham * resolution ” which 

1 if he lappy day 
\ everybody knows, results from the fact that ** plat- 
f ! yas may be after the political formulas of the 
‘Latin races,” which promise all desirable things in a general, abstract 
way, but avoid the advocacy of definite ** particular measures” for securing 
them, as being inconsistent with ‘*harmony.” Hence, of ccurse, it is that 
* pronounced hard-money men,” like Blaine and Dawes, can play into the 
hands of the inflationists by favoring ** happy adjustments” and tolerating 
illegal issues of cancelled legal-tender currency, without exposing themselves 
to rebuke at the hands of their constituents whose interests they have be- 
traves They may favor ** a little temporary inflation to preserve the har- 
mony of the party,” or may consent to have McCulloch’s work all undone 


because they never advocated his ** particular measure ” for getting back the 
gold ; but when they talk akout ‘specie resumption ” as a general, abstract 


duty ir voices ring out in trumpet-tones in defence of the national honor 
ii | faith, so that the plain people who cast the votes, though they 
! ! ivague feeling that they are scmehow being deceived, cannot 
for tl of them ‘ where they are to look for more zealous defenders of 

Now, since there are half-a-dozen straightforward plans for returning to 
a spe basis, and since no one of these is so much superior to the others 
as to make adherence to it alone the test of financia) orthodoxy—in other 
words, since there can be found no one ** particular measure ” for bringing 
thout the desired result which all the voters who wish for honest money can 
bind their representatives to favor, what prospect is there that we are ever to 


see the end of this shuffling 


and evasive treatment which the invertebrate, 


hard-money ” Congressional leaders, who have remained “loyal to the 


great party of progress,” have given to the currency question for the last 

ven years Presumptuous as may seem the attempt to answer this dis- 
couraging question, or to say anything new or worth saying about a subject 
which ten years’ discussion has worn so thoroughly threadbare, I yet ven- 
ture to suegest that there 7s one act of legislation which all friends of honest 
currency ought to favor, and which they mighé all be persuaded unitedly to 


since in one form or another it must ultimately find a place in 


insist upon, 
fYective plan of specie resumption, and since its adoption at the out- 


every ¢ 


set would in no way hinder the subsequent adojtion of any one of those 


plans rhus, suppose at the opening of Congress some fine young radical, 





with an abundant capacity for fighting, should offer a bill to this effect : 

Be it enacted, etc., That for all debts contracted within the limits of 
the United States on and after the 4th day of July, 1876, the standard coin of 
the United States shall be the only legal tender ; and that all laws conilict- 
ing with this enactment be and are hereby repealed.” 

The passage of such a law would not reform our depreciated currency, 
nor would it forthwith bring about a hard-money millennium. People 
would still go on making sales for greenbacks ; and the nation, the States, 
t! es, the private corporations, and the individual employers, would still 
find it « to hire plenty of servants who would take their pay in the same 
substitute for money. The national-hank notes issued after July 4 would be- 
‘ facto gold notes, and would have the same relation to these issued 
Lef that d as gold would have to the national greenbacks. In fact, the 
immediate outward effect of such a law, so far as concerns the use of cur- 
re would be hardly perceptible ; but its moral effect, in educating the 
popular inte nce to distinguish between names and things, in pledging 
! nto at least take no more steps backward, and in concentrating 
} Il foes of the national credit, would be of incal- 
‘ Already, to bes he courts have agreed to sustain con- 

n gold, and the Vafion has more than once urged that such 

ld be more generally favored by the parties to large business 

Indeed, their univ 1 adoption among mercantile men 

\ d be the only alternative to ruin should the inflationists once carry the 

But if, after July 4, 1876, definite ** greenback contracts” hal to be 

‘ | into in each 1 order to prevent the creditor from demanding 
n ld o1 lent, **the boot would be on the other leg,” 
mption would be reversed, and the ** trouble” which now hinders 

the making of coin contracts would then help the making of them. As 


on, the large tradesmen would gradually grow weary of wasting 
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Tort required to put the * greenback clause ~ into their contracts, and 
would become accustomed to base their plans and their business-talk on the 
instead of on the delusive 
ll traders would not be long 


The small trade 





at ** greenbacks are worth 851, to-day ” 


; worth 117 to-day.” 


llowing suit, and ultimately even the ‘* laboring man” would get a 
let the people of this country get 


fim gra into the 


sp on the idea. Once L 

habit of using the greenback dollar for just whet it is worth—once let the 
most thoughtless and ignorant of them get into the habit of thinking and 
talking about it as the equivalent of 85 cents in gold—and not even the 


most case-hardened demagogue would have the audacity to advocate any 
plan for ** moving the crops” or ** equalizing the volume of the currency,” by 


When 


it will become impossible. 


cutting down the value of that greenback dollar to 80 or 75 cents. 
the fraud is made popularly comprehensible 
When the people realize what a wretched thing an 85-cent dollar is to effect 
their exchanges with, they will make haste to supersede it by a 100-cent 
dollar, and so render their standard of value and their circuiating medium 
once more identical. 

Which ene of the half-dozen plans for securing specie resumption they 
will then adopt need not be considered now, but it is certain that they will 
have no difficulty in the case supposed in concentrating opinion in favor of 
a ‘particular measure,” and making a vigorous support of the same by 
Congressmen the ‘‘ main question” of the latter’s political existence. In 
other words, it seems to me that the Legal-tender Act has so confused 
the popular distinction between right and wrong, between shadow and 
substance, as to render it impossible for the public to formulate any 
correct ideas on the eurreney question while this disturbing force re- 
Remove this disturbing force, let gold be the recognized 
as in the nature of things it must always be the actual 
standard, and people will once more see the difference between names and 
things ; but, until they are thus allowed to come to their senses, how can it 
be expected that they will take anything more than a languid interest in 
The average man will continue to think that the 


mains unchecked. 
standard of value, 


** financial reform ” ? 
greenback dollar is ‘‘ good enough for him” just so long as he believes that 
‘gold is worth 117”; it is only when you can convince him that his dollar 
is worth but 85 cents that he will bestir himself to get a better one. But 
how can you hope to convince him so long as an unconstitutional act is 
allowed to interrupt the working of a beneficent natural law ? 

That debts existing in 1862 may be paid in greenbacks has been settled 
by the Supreme Court’s mournfully memorable decision of Hepburn wv. Gris- 
wold in 1870 ; that debts more recently contracted may be equitably paid 
in the same medium is disputed by no one ; but that debts contracted after 
a fixed future date (the earlier the better) ought to be paid in gold or its 
equivalent, except by special agreement to the contrary, is a principle which 
seems to me to lie at the basis of any practicable plan for regaining our 
national solvency. Is it too much to hope that all intelligent and earnest 
friends of an honest eurrency—whether editors, orators, or ‘‘ managers ”— 
can be made to join forces on this one simple issue, and carry through a 
movement for bringing the country back, not to specie dollars, but to com- 
mon-sense ? Is it too much to hope that the ation at least will try to 
reconcile to this preliminary ‘‘ particular measure ” the friends of the half- 
dozen other supplementary ‘ particular measures” from which is finally to 
be selected the one that will really bring about the resumption of cash pay- 
ments ? Ifope, however, I feel to be an emotion rather out of place in con- 
nection with any discussion of the currency when [ think of the letter in 
this week’s Nation. If a clergyman of recognized ability, an influential 
social leader in a flourishing interior city, can leok at first principles of 


inance under such a cloud of fallacies, what can be hoped for in the case of 
the uninstructed ‘*common people” ? Your answer to his assertion that 
**to re-enact that gold and only gold shall be legal-tender is a demonstrable 
absurdity,” is of course sufficient ; but I wish he might be persuaded to 
read the remarks made by Professor Sumner of Yale in his recent book 
about currency, in demonstration of that fundamental monetary maxim : 
‘* Whatever gold there is in the world is enough ; for the metals will distri- 
bute themselves amongst the nations in exact proportion to their require- 
ments, if there is no interference in the shape of inferior currency.” 

L. Hl. B. 


West SPRINGFIELD, M,ss., October 16, 1875. 


THE MEASURE OF VALUE. 
To tHe Eprror or Trt NAtTIon: 
Sir : Accepting the réle assigned me by the Nation of a harmless and 
teachable lunatic, I recently ventured the assertion in the Nation (No. 537): 
_ es may be serving a use as a measure of value, but not as the only 
legal-tender.” 


























The 


Oct. 29, 1875 | 


Condescending to my low estate, the Vafion replied : 

* The little hallucination that lies at the bottom of his [my] difficulty is 
the notion that he can use gold as a means of measuring the value of an 
article in any other way than by an offer to sell the article for gold.” 





/ 


From the very next number of the ation (538) I elip the following : 


value of >} (from 


117 to 116',),” 


“The the greenback dollar has ranged from 85.47 to 85.8: 


editor of the Nafion here measure the value of a 
Does he not 
do this without offering to sell or buy a dollar one way or the other ? 


lt 


tions 


Task, Does not the 


legal-tender dollar by gold that happens to be standing by ? 


seems to me that there isa chance of reform in our market quota- 

It would certainly be wiser, instead of saying that gold is at a pre- 
mium, to say that legal-tender is at a discount ; thus recognizing the fact 
that gold is standing by and serving as a measure, whether we know it or 
not. 
which yields the foot-pound as a unit of value to all mechanics, as to try to 


I would as soon think of inventing a dodge to escape gravitation, 


escape from the supervision of gold asa unit of value in all commercial 


transactions. But what is expedient as legal-tender is one question. What 


is inevitable as a measure of value is quite another question. 


Tuos. K. Beecuer. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


{We assure Mr. Beecher solemnly that what we know in this 
office of the value of greenbacks is supplied by the testimony of 
veracious persons as to the price which they are on a given day 
bringing on Wall Street by actual sale. We do not go down and test 
the matter by selling them ourselves, because our informants have 
no motive for lying to us about it, and are men 
We repeat that gold cannot ‘‘stand by and serve 
value ” except by being offered by bond-fide dealers in exchange for 
the commodities whose value it measures. It is not necessary that 
the owner should sell or offer to sell an article to ascertain its value, 
but it is necessary that sales of it, or bond-fide offers to buy it, or 
something exactly like it, should be made by somebody. 


of good repute. 
as a measure of 


This is 


not a contrivance of ours; it is a law of the human mind.—Ep. 
NATION. ] 


Notes. 


WILLIAMS & CO. will issue at once, by arrangement with the city 

* government of Boston, two hundred copies of the * Celebration of the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill,’ with an appendix 
containing a survey of the literature of the battle, its antecedents and re- 
sults. The editor is Mr. James M. The work contains fifteen 
heliotype illustrations. A ‘Life of Lord Byron,’ by Sefior Castelar, 
and ‘The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh,’ by Rey. J. T. 
Newman, are announced by Harper & Brothers. ‘ Foot-Notes; or, Walk- 
ing as a Fine Art,’ by Alfred Barron, will be published by the Wal- 
lingford (Cenn.) Printing Company. J. W. Bouton has in press ‘ The 
Story of the Stick in all Ages and Lands,’ from the French of Fernand 
Michel ; the third volume of Thomas Inman’s ‘ Ancient Faiths embodied 
in Ancient Names’ ; and Knight’s ‘Symbolical Language of Ancient Art 
and Mythology,’ edited by Dr. Alexander Wilder.——G,. P. Putnam’s Sons 


, 
sSugvee. 











have undertaken a series of books consisting of characteristic selections, 
often of entire papers, from the British Nssayists. There will be five or six 
volumes, the first being made up from the Spectator, the second from the 
Tatler, Guardian, and Freeholder, etc., ete. Mr. John Habberton will 
edit the The Medico-Legal Society of New York solicits con- 
tributions to its library either in money or in books ; 


of 


series. 





the proceedings of 
medical societies, and official reports 


or concerning insane asvlums 
throughout the country, are especially desire. il] 


Donors not rs will 
be allowed liberal access to the library, which at present is kept by Mr. R. 


membe 
S. Guernsey, at 150 Broadway, and is likely to havea place beside the general 
law library of the Equitable Assurance Building. ——The most noticeable 
feature of the ‘ Proceedings of the Ameri 
semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 28,’ 
tian name of the Rev. J. Glover, who 


an Antiquarian Society at the 
is a discussion of the Chris- 
is honored as the father of the Ameri- 
can press for having in 1686 sent out the materials for a prin ing estab- 


This became t 
and 


lishment to Cambridge, in New England 
up on the continent, 


} . 
} Grn - 
He irst press 


set save one at Mexico, the third 


on 








j 
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Nation. 24 
either continent. Glover himself died on tl Vo\ ovel ’ J 
Hammond Trumbull proves conclusive! 
on foot by himself both here and in England, thet } \ ! JOSC} 
as has been generally supposed, but Ji J ! \\ 
informed from Antioch College that ** the | vy now 


the sole active member of the Great Am« inl rv | \ W 
Springs, Ohio,” is one William B. Hat wi 

ture, and ability are what one might infer from | ! * bic 
never been a member of Antioch or any hey { 
neum states that the introductory essays to t \ 





classes of art-works in the South Kensington M 

best-compressed manuals of the respective subject 1 ey i 
be published separately from the lists of objects at a low 4 

shilling each. They treat of furniture, textile fabrics, majolica, n | 
instruments, and ivories, An entertaining Look will one day be written 
upon the curiosities of sale-catalogues, and the chapter in it tre f the 
autograph dealers’ price-lists will not be the dullest Mr. J \\ t : 
Fleet Street, London, offers for sale, among other rat m“A LS 
(autograph letter signed) of Mme. Malibran to Mr. Bunn, tp. 4 ‘Tam 
not capable of singing baby’s music,” ete., cha . is. Od 
Of Te nnyson (Alfred) there is a ** small A. LoS." as fol : Send vour 
clerk as soon as you can, please ; there is no need of furt] situation, i 
don’t let him forget my banking-book. A. Tenny i of M 
Emerson (R. W.) there is an 8vo * A. Ll. S., . pp . 

2s. Gd. Washington Irving is represented by an “AL LO S.2° 2 eth 
pliance with your request I send you my autograp! Re vou 
obedient servant,” ete., very scarce, 5s. The desire of the Germans t k 
a moral as well as a political satisfaction in their 1 \ \ i 


Lorraine is shown in their renewed researches into the li: 

of the population of the new Imperial provinces. ‘The lates ip of their 
German and French-speaking boundaries is to be found in | 
Mittheilungen for August 19, 1875. 


—In Lippincoit’s for November there is the usual strong proportion of 
sketches of travel, with and without illustrations. The paper on ‘st 
Augustine in April,” by Sidney Lanier, beiongs in the former category, and 
the wood-cuts are very good indeed. It is more historical than deseriptin 
and Mr. Lanier’s poetical licenses in prose are accordingly fewer than usual 
He has an agreeable style when it is not surcharged with imagery. Even 





here his rhetorical-poetical foible of seeing ** God in evervtl displays 
itself once too often, in the passage where he speaks of ‘tat ning which 
mingles infinite repose with infinite glittering, as if God s ild sm in 
his sleep.” Ina former paper of his, also on Florida, iles like this oe- 
curred several times, if we remember rightly Ni Rebecca Hardin 
Davis is a much more restrained and artistic writer, and her descriptions in 
**Qualla ” of the natural scenery of North Carolina are excellent in point of 
taste and effectiveness. Buncombe County, for example, under her touch 
becomes something more than the shadowy foundation of a suecessful Amer- 
icanism, and is likely to be long remembered by the reader as an enviable 
refuge for the weary. When we fairly reach Qualla, inan adjoining county, 
the climax, in a literary point of view, is too much like the squirrel-track, 
running up a tree, in which the proverbial cart-track ended The story of 
the small Cherokee tribe which she found there, rather than saw, is certainly 
a very curious and a very shocking one—in a word, their swindling out of 
money and land by a white foster-child ; but we are told at the s { 
they have recovered their land by a suit, and that the Government is taking 
steps to educate and otherwise civilize them on the spot. Mrs. Davis e 1] 
for volunicer missionaries to them, but this seems to be one of those cases in 
which the experiment might profitably be made of distribut ihe tribe in 
small groups through a decent agricultural community ck ort of 
supervision, but with intent to put upon them at once the ne ity of earn- 
ing a living, obeying the laws, and, as they acquired property, paying taxes 
upon it. 

— Harper's contains no salient article, nor any of unu limerit. My 
John Muir, the enthusiastic explorer of the sinks and gor of the Sierra, 
tells in an unpractised way of more living glaciers, great and petty, than 
are commonly supposed to exist within the limits of California Mr. J 5 
T. Fi wikes Barry Cornwall the string on which to 1 divers anee- 
dotes of the poet’s contemporaries whom Mr. Fields cither met at his house 

r he urse about ; und portraits of all these celebrities appear 
1 their pr place in tl text Of Mr. Pro ter | i he who w if 
‘*The sea, the s a,the open sea,” it is related that he ] i ly been at sea, 
and had so great a dread of it that he would not even cross the Channel to 





The 





e 





xo | | Le him asks ior some verses ** Signed 
Ba { foray iclady’s album. *‘* They need not be very good,” adds 
| | it f tomine.” The paper on Butter 
’ ( es the pr of cheese-making in factories, an Ame- 
rien tnedtest e development is at least as creditable as that of any 
\ tarilf 

i tri! to the m ry of Mr. Frederick Hudson which have 
heen wide published during the past week, recall the recollection of 
the ** good old times” of journalism, when the New York press was in the 


hands of the founders of its present greatness and prosperity ; when Bennett 


was the editor and proprietor of the Z/erald, and used to announce, for the 


i ” lers and 
i ils renders and 


henelit « the public, his own horsewhippings with sensa- 


tional head-lines. Mr, Hudson was unfortunate enough to fill the position 
of Bennett’s managing editor. If we were to say that the memory of having 
once been the employé of the most unscrupulous newsmonger that ever 
conducted a 


paper must be very bitter to any man who has any sensitive- 


ness or feeling left, we should probably say what nine-tenths of the journal- 
ists of any st lf-respect would feel to be true ; and it is curious to observe 
that the system of posthumous pufling can be carried so far that this fact 


now be 


should 
brightest feather in his cap, and that yards of editorial should be 


brought forward by the eulogists of Mr. Hudson as the 


wasied in glorifying him for having filled a position which required 


for the fulfilment of its duties the daily divestment of self-respect 
and of all the qualities which make life worth having. Mr. Iludson 
was, we have no doubt, a good managing editor of the J/erald at 


York Sewer, 


He was, 


the Jlerald could Le earicatured as the New 


and he no doubt faithfully performed the duties of his place 


ihe time when 
however, a man without education, and with little or no literary ability, as 
taken the trouble to look into his very badly done 
‘ History of Journalism.’ 


nt, and 


those know who have 


Ile was, in fact, a man whose death was not of 
particular mome whose obituary might have been compressed into a 
single line. But when it is treated as the demise of a great and good man, 
and calls out as much criticism and discussion as if he had been an illus- 
trious judge or great general, we must, in the interest of common-sense and 


historical truth, protest, however feebly. 


—Now that science neglects nothing which will illustrate the history of 
man, it behoves scientists to be careful as to their authorities and wags 
to be merciful in their demands on human credulity. Our readers will 
doubtless recollect the currency obtained a few years ago in both hemi- 
spheres for a wild story of subterranean chambers opened in the excava- 
tions made for the St. Louis bridge. Some weeks since we observed in a 
Western paper a burlesque account of a cave discovered on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, so grotesque in its details that the joke appeared too broad even 
for its object. Yet in so grave a periodical as the London Lancet of Octo- 
ber 9 the st How far it 
has been disseminated it would be difficult to say, for the Lancet gives the 
Union Méd eale of Paris as its authority for the statement ‘that in an 
island in the Mississippi a human skeleton has been found supplied with 
The latter was fixed to the trunk with leather straps and 


ry comes back to us treated with all seriousness, 


a wooden leg. 
some bronze-looking metal which had turned fossil,” and it adds the sage 
remark < ‘* Thus it would appear that oak as well as metal were [sic] used 
In the next editions of the researches of M. Lartet 
and Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Tylor we shall look to see extensive deduc- 


in prehistoric times.” 


tions drawn from this ‘* fossil ” metal and this ‘* prehistoric ” leather. 
—The importance of the subject warrants a second reference to the 

1873 the United States, 

This, technically Executive Document No. 


Report on the cholera epidemic of in 


briefly notics 


already 
Lin our columns, 
95, Second Session, is a work of more than a thousand pages, brought about 
by a joint resolution of the Forty-third Congress calling for the collection of 
all facts 


vention or 


of importance relative to that epidemic, ‘* with a view to the pre- 
limitation of future outbreaks.” The Supervising Surgeon of 
the Marine Ilospital Service, Dr. John M. Woodworth, contributes a brief 
essay connecting the meréantile marine, especially the emigrant ships, with 
the importation of the disease, and insisting upon its possible prevention 


and the importance of an intelligent quarantine. Ilis subordinates’ papers 


he transferred to Dr. Ely MeClellan, of the Army, by whom they were 
used in conjunction with those sent him directly by the writers. Dr. Me- 
Clellan’s report, in its seven hundred pages, based on the details of more 
than seventy-three hundred cases, gives a history that for all practical pur- 
poses is complete of the epidemic of 1873, which expended its force in the 


Mississippi Valley 


America of the cholera e} 


and also traces the travels in Asia, Europe, and North 


iidemics that have visited this country. It is illus- 


trated by many mt, and plans. The foreign history of cholera is by Dr. John 


Nation. 


| 


| 
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C. Peters, of this city, a well-known investigator of the subject, who also sup- 
plies a curious résumé of the history of the disease from before the Christian 
era to the famous Indian epidemic of 1817. Dr. McClellan believes firmly 
in the infectiousness of cholera through the ejecta of the sick : and although 
giving verbatim the antagonistic papers, his work is an argument, and a 
successful one, in favor of the limitation of the disease by neutralizing its 
active causes as they escape with the morbid discharges. He attaches no 
importance to the geological formations of infected localities, he does not 
assent to the ground-water hypothesis of Pettenkofer, but believes that un- 
sanitary reception-beds favor its spread ; he has little to say as to treatment, 
and his views as to the essential pathology of cholera are not likely to re- 
ceive from physicians universal assent ; but he has rendered the public 
most valuable service by tracing and plainly describing the from-man-to- 
man pregress of the disease, and its possible arrest by simple but effectual 
A few typical illustrations (vide pp. 132, 306, 315, 441), 
that space forbids us to transcribe, would bring these truths plainly before 
Dr. McClellan does not believe that the cholera 
originates out of India, and consequently insists upon its importation being 
necessary before it can oceur in America 


Q-~ 


disinfection. 357, 


every intelligent reader. 


To prove in this particular in- 
stance the negative that it did not originate de novo in New Orleans is im- 
But he has made as fair a case of probabilities as have his op- 
ponents, und a practical lesson from the whole is the value of enlightened 
Unfortunately, Dr. McClellan does not appear to have had the 
time, or to have taken the time, to condense his ideas, and he shows an 
occasional emulation of the superfluous adjectives of the Southwest. A 
much graver fault is his almost uniform failure to cite references when he 
It is impossible to verify one in ten of his authorities, 
heeause there is no clue but the bald name. Dr. Peters, however, writes 
pleasantly and to the point, and always gives title and page when he draws 
The general index, which should double the usefulness of the 
work, is simply wretched. A bibliography of cholera, comprising about 
ten thousand titles, prepared by Dr. John 8, Billings, of the Army, occupies 
the last three hundred pages. Completeness is disclaimed in a prefatory 
note, but it is great in extent and in the lucidness of its arrangement, and 
is probably unparalleled. It is at once a magazine of universal cholera 
literature for the student and a monument to the erudition of the editor. 


y* yssil le 


quarantine. 


appeals to authors. 


from others, 


—In the delightful ‘ Book-Hunter’ of John Hill Burton there is much 
playful satire against the Grangerite, ‘* whose peculiar glory it is to have 
his books illustrated,” which consists in inserting in or binding up with them 
portraits, landscapes, and other works of art having a reference to their 
‘*He is the very Ishmaelite of collectors—his hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand is against him. He destroys unknown 
quantities of books to supply portraits or other illustrations to a single 
volume of his own.” In France, whose literature contains many volumes 
of memoirs and familiar correspondence which lend themselves readily to 
the illustrator, the art has been carried to higher cultivation than with us, 
greatly facilitated of late by the growing popularity of etching. M. J. 
Seurin has prepared a ‘Manuel de l’Amateur d’Illustrations’ (Paris : 
Adolphe Labitte ; New York : J. W. Bouton), in which he attempts to de- 
scribe, under authors’ names, all line-engravings, etchings, and woodcuts, 
which, either singly or in series, may appropriately illustrate their works. He 
also gives a list of all the engraved portraits of each author ; for instance, of 
Voltaire there are fifty-four, of Moliére and of La Fontaine fifty-eight. M. 
Seurin only knows of eight portraits of Shakspere—a number ludicrously 
less than the actual count ; there was, if we mistake not, one volume at 
Burton’s sale containing over a hundred. He also omits all mention of 
Mr. F. O. C. Darley’s illustrations to Fenimore Cooper, although he gives 
more than one hundred and fifty illustrations of the American author’s 
works by French artists. Absolute perfection in a work of this kind is, of 
course, impossible. In general, M. Seurin’s knowledge of foreign books is 
surprising, although it is rather a shock to find Sir Walter Scott catalogued 
under the W’s. There would seem to be no end to the embellishment 
which some books will permit. The author gives sixteen pages to the illus- 
trations made for La Fontaine’s works. He says that eight hundred por- 
traits can easily be collected for Saint-Simon’s ‘ Memoirs,’ and that he himself 
has added about twelve hundred pieces to Thiers’s ‘ History of the French 
Revolution.’ M. Seurin, who has the proper respect for the mysteries of 
his art, concludes his preface with the important observation that not every 
work nor every edition is adapted for illustration, and that old engravings 
often set off badly a too modern subject. 


contents, 


—A new Austrian university, called the Francisco-Josephina, in honor 
of the reigning Emperor, was formally opened, October 4, at Czernowitz in 
the Bukowina, with an address from Stremayr, Minister of Public In- 
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The 


aim and spirit of the university there ean be 


Oc’, 28, 1 


neerning the 


little doubt. ft is to 
1 semi-Oriental region of the Dnieste r. 


and Ruthenians of Galicia. the I 


struction, C: 


be the outpost of western, and especially of German, 
culture in ti Here, where the Poles 
oles of Russia, the Russians proper, the 
Roumanians, and the Saxons of Transylvania, meet and jostle one another, 


is to be the basis of an eggressive movement in the direction of the Lower 


Danube. The ne 


it H L- ry , Or : 
w university is also a flank attack upon the ancient uni- 


I: 
versity at Lemberg (transferred there recently from Cracow), which seems 


hopelessly given over to Uitramontane and Polish influences. The Francisco- 


Josephina commemorates the centenary union of the Bukowina with th 
Austrian crown. Many of the universities of Germany sent delegates, 
others congratulatory addresses, The number of students for the first yeai 
ot 


Greek-Oriental theology, of legal and political science, and of philosophy. 


is set down at neariy one hundred and fifty. There are three faculties : 
The Ultramontane press of Galicia having made some improper demonstra- 
tions, the landed gentry of the Pukowina, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented to Stremayr an address, in which they assured the Emperor of their 
unabated loyalty and confidence. 

—The latest 
worthy of note. It 


inanifestation of the Ultramontane spirit in Germany is 
seems that October 8 was to be made the occasion for 
another ‘* demonstration ” et the small pilgrimage-chapel at Oggersheim, 
near Speyer. Archbishop Ketteler of Menz was invited to preach the ser- 


mon. But to do this it was first necessary to get permission from the local 
authorities, Oggersheim being not only in another diocese, but even in 
The 


Speyer telegraphed first to the 


another state—namely, Rhenish Bavaria. local authorities refused 
permission, whereupon the 
Minister in Munich, who replied in the negative, and then to the King of 


Bavaria direct. 


Bishop of 


But without awaiting an answer from the king—indeed, 


" 
ihe 
He looks 


upon the attempt to influence him in person, to the disregard of the min- 


the king never vouchsafed one—the archbishop delivered his sermon, 
king is reperted to be highly incensed at the entire proceeding. 


istry, as a breach of etiquette, and upon the sermon of Archbishop Ketteler 
and ihe connivance of the Bishop of Speyer as flagrant breaches of public 
order. The archbishop is out of reach, but proceedings are to be instituted 
against the bishop. 


TYNDALL ON SOUND.# 
: laws work of Prof. Tyndall on the philosophy of sound has won for itself, 
in its former editions, the highest possible recognition among scientific 
men, not only in England but in other countries. <A little more than a 
year ago, the second edition of this book was translated into German under 
the special supervision of such eminent investigators as Helmholtz and 
Wiedemann. 


In the work before us we have the third revision of the emi- 


nent professor's observations under this head. In preparing it, he says, he 
has subjected the previous edition to a careful re-examination, and, in so 
doing, has ‘* amended as far as possible its defects of style and maiter, and 
paid at the same time respectful attention to the criticisms and suggestions 
which the former editions called forth.” 

In the preface to this publication it is announced by Prof. Tyndall that 
the new matter of greatest importance which has been introduced into it is an 
account of an investigation which during the past two years | 


» has been 
conducting in connection with the Elder Brethren of the Trinity Hous: 


thi if 


It may not be known to all our readers that what we call our Light-House 
Board at Washington is known in England as ** The Trinity House.” The 
title carries us back to the era when monasticism was prevalent in Europe. 
In its original charter, the body was named ‘The Masters, Wardens, and 
Assistants of the Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood of the most Glorious and 
Undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the parish of Deptford Stroud, in 
the County of Kent.” In the year 1836, an Act of Parliament vested in this 
“Trinity House,” as then constituted, the entire control of the light-houses 
of England and Wales, and gave it certain powers over the lighis in Seot 
land and Ireland. Prof. Tyndall appears to have entered on his duties as 
** the scientific adviser” of the Elder Brethren shortly after his return to 
England at the close of his lecturing tour in the United States in the vear 
1875. 
‘** Researches on the Acoustic Transparency of the Atmosphere in re 


In the seventh chapter of the present volume, under the head of 


imtion 
to the question of Fog-signalling,” he gives the processes and the results of 
some very interesting observations which he has conducted under the patro- 
nage of the British Trinity House. The general results of these observa- 
tions had already transpired, but in the work before us they have received 
the professor’s definite statement side by side with a 


searches from which they have been deduced. It is tothis portion of the 


narrative of the re- 


**Sound. By John Tyndall, D.C.L., LL.D.. F.R.S.”. Third Edition. London: 


1875. 
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ation. 


volume, containing ** the new matter of greatest importance,’ it w 
pose to confine our attention in this short review 

The reader who turns to this seventh chapter wil! find that it opens w 
an ‘introduction ” professing to give ‘ta summary of existing knowled 
in the matter of fog-signalling. he writer states that while t 
sound has formed the subject of repeated and refined e ts ly 
ablest philosophers, ‘tthe publication of Dr. | 
the * Philosophical Transactions’ for 1708 
q iry into the causes which afer * the intenstty is : ‘ 


And, after making this statement, the Profes 


lows : ** Jointly with the Elder Brethren of the Trin I 

scientific adviser, I have recently had the honor of cor 

designed to fill the blank here indicated.” In order still fu rt . 
on the reader a sense of the magnitude of this * blank.” Dr. Ty 

dulges in one or two preliminary references which, he savs \\ 

show the state of the question when this [his] invest e t 
first of these references cites the opinion of Sir John Herschel to the ef 
that fogs and falling rain, and more especially snow, had | by 
Derham **to tend powerfully to obstruct the propagation 

second of his references is made to what he ealls **a 4 

letter” addressed by Dr. Robinson of Armagh to 1 | 

Trade in 1863. In this “very clear and able letter” Dr. 1 

that sound is the only known means for coping with fogs, 

adds, the ** testimonies are conflicting, and t 

to tts use asa signal which can be considered as established.” But Dr ht 
inson is clear on one point—to wit, that fog Is a pow f 
sound.” 

On the strength of these historical references, Dr. Ty ventures t 
remark that, prior to the investigation conducted by } views « 
ciated under this head by Derham, Herschel, and Robinson *t were t] 
universally entertained.” It was in order to fill ‘the | k \ 
the universal prevalence of such erroneous opinions t} s eng 
says, was set on foot. And his enquiry, he tells us. was begun on the 1% 
of May, 1873. 

Now, it is a matter not only of scientific knowledge, but of public n 
riety in this country, that extensive researches on ** the ses Which affe 
the intensity of sound in the atmosphere” had been made by the United 
States Light-House Board long before Prof. Tyndall began his investiga 
tions. That he should have chosen to ignore the fact in the body of his 
present volume becomes only the more surprising when, on turning to its 
preface, we find that he was, as he confesses, ** quite aware /n a genera y 
that labors, like those now for the first time made public, had been eon 
ducted in the United States.” and ** this knowledge.” he subjoins, ** was not 
without influence upon my conduct.” If his knowledge of the similar 


United States was not. as he ac- 


} . . } } 
] ; ¢ 


uct Mm givi 


labors conducted under this head in the. 
knowledges, without influence on his con: 


searches, it will naturally oecur to ordinary minds that this knowledge 


should also have been “not without influence” on his pen when ! 

was professing to give a summary of the existing state of science on this 
subject. And when to this statement of the cas s knowledged 
by himself. we add that he was made quainted with the nature 


and purport of Prof. Henry’s explorations on this question, not only ‘tina 


general way.” but also in a very special way, it becomes sti!i more ines- 
plicable that in defining ** the blank” which he claims to have filled | v his 
recent enquiry, he should have disregarded the labors and results of Ameri 
can science, and that too while profiting by the instruments and methods 
of that science in the very conduct of his investigations. The read ill 
understand the force of our remark that Prof. Tyndail was acquainted with 
the researches of Prof. Henry, not only ‘in a general way,” but also in a 


the abnor 
phenomena of sound in relation to fog-signalling—was read by its author in 
hearing of Prof. Tyndall at a meeting of the Washington P ophical 
Socety, called for the purpose of doing honor to the British savant while he 


special way, when we state that a paper by the latter—on 


the hilo 


was sojourning in the national capital. And the force of our remark that 
he has ignored the results of American science in magnifying ** the blank” 
which he deseribes, while profiting by the instruments and methods of that 
science in conducting his enquiry, will be understood when we say that th 
researches of Prof. Tvndall were prosec uted with the help fa steam-syren, 
gratuitously lent to him by the Light-House Board at Washington, con- 
structed and patented by a citizen of New York, and introduced by Prof, 


Henry into the light-house system of the United States, 
We are now prepared for the next stage of this review. 


that 


It so happened 
und in relation 
to fog-signalling. an officer of the United States Corps of Engineers, 


while Prof. Tyndall was conducting his researches on s 


Major 





The N 





| ul heen deputed by the Light-Hé fonrd at Washington to make 
t f inspection in Buroy with instructions to report upon matters 
light-hou pparatus and the management of jight-house systems 

hi] ! { London a f lavs before Prof. Tyndall began his ex- 

t 1) ly ‘ ’ invited to be present, but for want 

W rf g } a The results of the English 

ibsequ n ! ito Major Elliot by 

i ierl \ the Deput Mast f Trinity House (who, we are 

n d sec] nd were embodied in his report on 

Kuropean Light-IHouse Systems,” as rece ntly published. The publi- 
cation of Major Elliot's report was accompanied, in the annual report of the 


United States Light-Ilouse Board for the year 1874, with the following 
rbse ution 

** Major Elliot gives a detailed account of a late series of experiments by 
the Trinity Hlouse Board on fog-signals. Now, although this account is 
interesting in itself to the public generally, yet, being addressed to the 
Light-Llouse Board of the United States, it would tend to convey the idea 
that the facts which it states were new to the Board, and that the latter had 
obtained no results of a similar kind ; while a reference to the appendix to 
tht port wil? show that the researches of our Light-House Board have been 

th more exten on this subject than thove of the Trin ty Tlouse, and 
that the latter has established no facts of praet cal importance which had not 
previously been observed ant used by the former.” 

The ‘*appendix” here referred to is from the pen of Prof. Henry, the 
Chairman of the Board, and details elaborate experiments on sound in re- 
lation to fog-signalling, as pursued in the service of the U.S. Light-House 
I} rad since the year 1855, Brought to book by this ** appendix,” Prof. 
Tyndall asks | eaders, in the preface of the presei t edition of his vol- 
ume, to bear in mind that ‘*the Washington appendix was published 
nearly a year after his [my] report to the Trinity House.” But in so writing 


it seems to have escaped his notice that in a subsequent part of this same 


preface he has confessed that he was ‘quite aware in a general way ” that 
1 the United States, and that 
his conduct.” And in so 


writing he forgets, too, that-he was an interested listener to the paper read 


lubors like his own had been conducted i 


‘this knowledge was not without influence on 
by Prof. Henry on this subject in his hearing while he was in the United 
States, and before he had turned any attention at all to the phenomena of 
sound in connection with fog-signals. He states in the body of his book, as 
aleeady mentioned, that his enquiry under this head began on the 19th of 
May, 1873, several months after his ‘‘ general ” and his special knowledge of 
And yet, in the face of all 
these factsand acknowledgments he has allowed his ‘‘summary of existing 


what had been accqmplished in this country. 
knowledge ” on the subject to stand without any recognition of American 
science in the premises—a suppression which does as little credit to his 
scientific generosity as to his literary art, for he can be convicted of delin- 
quency in respect ef the former by the inconsistency of statement into 
which he has fallen through a want of dexterity in the latter. 

We may, therefore 


he acknowledged record to substantiate 
claims of the U.S, Light-House Board when they represent that their 


, 
researches, running through 
. 
i 


safely leave t 


the 


many years, ** are much more extensive on 
this subject than those of the Trinity House.” It remains for us only to 


consider the second branch of their representation—viz., that the latter (the 


Trinity House) ** has established no facts of practical importance which had 


t been previously observed and used by the former (the ULS. Light-House 
Board).” In support of this statement we may point to the fact that Prof. 
Tyndall nowhere pretends to have established by his researches any im- 
provements whatsoever on the methods or instruments of fog signalling as 

On the contrary, he acknowledges that in 


practised in the United States. 
the choice of 7 als 


plies to 
Ile will remember, 


fog-signals for British use his *‘ strongest recommendation ap- 
for which we are indebted to the United States.” 
moreover, that while he was sojourning in the United 
States he sought and obtained opportunities from Prof. Henry to observe 
operation of the steam-syren in the light-house at Sandy Hook. At that 


‘e, he was made acquainted with the progress not only of 


an instrument 





\merican science but alsg of Americar art under this head. And in view 

fact that, as the ** scientific adviser” of the Elder Brethren of the 

HLouse, he has counselled them to discard their English horns and 

v ! to substitute for them the steam-syrens which have been, 

in the use of our American light-houses, it would 

t th nd h of th ed by the Board at Wash- 

inds in as little need as t] additional reinforcement 

1 B i iced in the f : philosophy was a philoso- 

t } I t! service of man. The progress of 

\ nee in this department has been constantly bearing fresh 
the fey fr 


Daboll’s 


commerce and fer the relief of the mariner. 
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trumpet, an American invention, came to supersede the use of gongs, and 


bells, and horns, and guns ‘lo-day the steam-syren, an instrument 
levised and perfected under the direction of the United States Light-House 
Board, is acknowledged to be without a rival as an efficient fog-signal. 


It is no part of our present purpose to institute a critical enquiry into the 


“of, 
roi 


conflicting views of Profe ssor at hiv and of P 


essor Tyndall with regard 
he hypoth I 


tot ‘ses respectively by each for the explanation of the 


i 
sound in its passage through wide tracts of air. 


espoused 
" 


phenomena of Professor 
Henry believes that the direction and the rate of wind-currents are impor- 
tant elements in the problems presented by the phenomena in question, 
Professor Tyndall admits that ** the well-known effect of the wind is exceed- 
ingly difficult to explain,” but he insists on making up the fagot of his 
scientific opinions on the subject at once and for ever without taking the 
** viewless winds ” He finds a sufficient explanation of all 
the abnormal phenomena in the assumption of ideal clouds of vapor min- 


into his account. 
gling with the atmosphere so as to disturb its homogeneity, and thereby to 
quench the body of sound. There is nothing in the 
of Prof. Henry which excludes any truth there may be in the working 
hypothesis of Prof. Tyndall. But in the present provisional state of his 
enquiries on the subject, the former is disposed to question the sufliciency 


vorking hypothesis 


of the explanation adduced by the latter as an efficient cause of all the phe- 
nomena in question. With the modesty and reserve of the true physical 
philosopher, in the present unfinished state of scientific enquiry, Professor 
Ifenry waits for the wider knowledge which shall furnish the basis of an 
assured induction meeting all the requirements of the problem. 

He admits 
of a 


Prof. Tyndall, however, is impatient of any contradiction. 
that verified the effect of 
captive balloon rising high enough to catch the deflected wave,” but none 


he has not wind-currents ‘* by means 
the less he ventures to propound his hypothesis as the last word of science 
Indeed, he takes great credit to himself for having been 
able to rise above ‘‘ the authority” of Prof. Henry in this investigation. 
He says that in one of his ‘* phases of thought” on the question he passed 
through the solution ‘* which Prof. Henry now offers for acceptation,” 
‘* weighed it in the balance,” and ‘‘ found it wanting.” And, as if this lan- 
guage were not supercilious enough, he proceeds to indulge in the follow 
ing self-complacent reflections : 

** But though it [ Prof. Henry’s solution of ocean echoes] thus deflected 
me from the proper track, shall I say that authority in science ts tijuricus ? 
Not without some qualification. It is not only injurious, but deadly, when 
it cows the intellect into fear of questioning it. But the authority which so 
merits our respect as to compel us to test and overthrow all its supporis, be- 
fore accepting a conclusion opposed to it, is not wholly noxious. On the 
contrary, the disciplines it imposes may be inthe highest degree salutary, 
though they may end, as in the present case, n the ruin of authority.” 

It is impossible to conceive of language 12@ze expressive oi vanity, con- 
ceit, and arrogance than this ascription of intellectual superiority to which 
Prof. Tyndall treats himself on the assumption that he has laid ‘the « 
thority” of Prof. Henry in “ruins” upon the question of atmospheric 
At no time and in no place has Prof. Henry assumed to speak *‘* by 
authority ” on the subject. The man of straw whom Tyndall sets up under 
cover of ITenry’s name, in order to exhibit upon it the strength and prowess 
of his intellectual muscle, is a cheap device of rhetoric which a much inferior 
man might have disdained to employ in a ease like this. The cause of 
science does not profit by the self-laudation of its votaries, and Prof Tyn- 
dall’s praises are in the mouths of too many people to render it necessary 
for him to praise himself at the expense of Prof. Henry or of anybody 


? 
eise. 


in the premises. 


u- 


sound, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR OCTOBER. 
‘TILE most important paper contained in the present number of the North 
is an article on the ** Method and Province of Political 
Economy,” by Mr. Simon Newcomb. 
cuss the essay as it deserves, but, in bricf, what Mr. Newcomb seeks to es- 


American 
Our space does not permit us to dis- 


tablish is the existence of what may be called abstract political economy, 
and to define its limits. That political economy is, or aims to be, a science 
of some sort, is no doubt admitted ; and its subject is generally agreed to 
be the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth. But this is 
so wide a definition that it has always been felt by writers to be wifhout much 
value. Taken asit stands, it seems to includeor involve in some way not 
only political economy but every branch of science, and a knowledge of all 
the phenomena of human society, including government. These pheno- 
mena, as Mr. Newcomb says, are really the product of a vast numler of 
causes, some of which are always ignored by the economist, and the «jues- 
tion is whether he is right in doing so, whether there is an abstract science 
of political economy like the abstract science of mechanics, and whether 
here are economical laws as fixed and unalterable as the law of falling 
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bedies, and which can le separated from their concrete concomitants as 


readily as the first law of motion can be. Obviously, unless there are such 
laws we may as well give up economics to Messrs, Care y and Kelley, and 
admi Once ihat th calle is ien c is ho | ii yY jnore tlian a | nh il ( f 
empirical rules got together the sages of any country or state for thé 


fens, and that these rules have at botiom no 


ience Mr. 


benefit of their own fellow-citi 


principle whatever, Such a Neweomb says there is, and he 
defines it as that of the operation of those causes which affect the produc- 
wealth, ‘‘in so far 


tion, distribution, and consumption of as they act 


through human volition.” This limitation may seem at first sight trifling, 


but it is fundamental. The introduction of human volition ** brings in 
causes of a character different from those which act where it is not an ele- 
to the 


The state of the weather, for instance, is a powerful 


ment,” and the latter class of causes *‘ belongs for the most part 
physical sciences.” 
agent in determining the amount of wheat or cotton produced in any one sea- 
son, but the study of this cause belongs to the physical sciences, not to econo- 
my. But the prospect of a good crop, ** inducing the farmer to sow a large 
urea in wheat, would be an example of the operation of an economic cause, 
because it would be one acting through the volition of the farmer.” It 
must not be supposed from this reference to volition that Mr. Newcomb 
countenances ‘the vulgar notion that the prices of certain things—public 
securities, for instance—are arbitrarily fixed every morning by the brokers 
over their coffee” ; it is not the independent caprice of individual men, 
women, and children with which the economist has to deal : it is the voli- 
tion of mankind or of bodies of men, so faras that volition is determined by 
the desire of everybody to ‘‘employ his productive powers in the way that 
will yield him the maximum amount of enjoyment.” That each man feels 
this desire and acts upon it, is the fundamental principle of political eco- 
nomy. 

The definition of Mr. Newcomb being admitted, the next question is, 
ion to be studied and brought 





how are the phenomena of human voli 


under the domain of 


this law ? Most people will at once say—in the same 
But this is not the 
luction of the human will separates the science from the 
The fundamental difference is that ‘*the 


operations of nature depend entirely on ** antecedent causes, whereas delibe- 


way that modern science studies the course of nature. 
fact, for the intr 
physic: 


il sciences ¢ mmpletely. 


rate human acts are the result of what the older philosophers might have 
some result of the act, or rather 
some expected result, is itself the cause of the act. ** The cause of all the 
phenomena of political economy is the desire of mankind to enjoy wealth, 


classed as final causes” In other words, 


or the fruits of wealth, and it is the prospect of this enjoyment, and not the 
antecedent conditions, which is the proximate cause of the efforts of man to 
acquire wealth.” This fundamental distinction between the laws of human 
action and those of nature is very aptly illustrated by the case of the navi- 
gation of ashipinastorm. The motion of the storm-centre takes place 
without any regard to the ships it may encounter, and a ship drifting in the 
current moves without any regard to the storm ; if, however, the ship is 
under human guidance, and if her navigators are acquainted with the 
Now, 
explaining this as a matter of physical science, the observer would have to 


say that ships reef their sails whenever the 


course of storms, her sails are reefed as soon as the barometer falls, 


pressure of the air rapidly 
diminishes. But this would be absurd The rule has not the char- 
acteristics of a natural law. The 
to such a law, but 7n 


sails are reefed, not in obedience 
order that certain evils which would result 
from not reefing them may be avoided: whereas no natural law, so far 
as we know, operates in order that anything may happen. 

Without attempting to follow Mr. Newcomb through all the dedue- 
tions he makes from his fundamental assumptions, we may say that 
it is from overlooking this essential distinction which the case of the ship 
illustrates, and which the great writers on the science, like Smith and 
Ricardo, have felt clearly, though they may not have formulated it, that 
most of the confusion and error which seem to be creeping into the modern 
The modern student, trained as he 
rally is to purely physical methods, when he undertakes to examine the laws 
of wealth, is confounded at finding that these laws have not been indue- 
tively discovered by a minute accumulation of cases, and immediately says 
to himself that they cannot be laws at all. 


study of the science has come. cene- 


He then proceeds, as he sup- 
poses, to verify them, by getting together a quantity of cases of economic 
action, and he finds that in many cases the law does not work ; he therefore 
concludes that it is no law at all. Students of this sort generally begin by 
demolishing Ricardo’s law of rent, by showing that historically it can be 
proved that the best land has not been oecupied first, but colonists have 
frequently begun with poorer kinds. But the law does not depend on any 
facts in the history of agriculture : it is a simple deduction from the fact of 
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human volition that men will try to get out of land as great a 4 

thev ean In the field of practical at the bungling and 1 

Whe t! have } i ( | ly ver] oki iw this fur tal 

fact at H ble. A legislature. for instar = t] } 
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time another law requiring people to treat it as Value as 


The answer is, because people will not treat it as of the same value. In 


fine, the fundamental question of economics is not how, under a vis 


of circumstances, particular men or bodies of men may | hserved toa 
but how, under a given state of circumstances, will the liver i f 
mankind to get the most enjovment out of their m nf 

of its will? In clearly formulating the distinetion between the nm 

this science and of physical science, Mr. Newcomb has rendered 
service, and one much needed. 

All criticisms of General Sherman have been so overshadowed b1 
appearance of General Boynton’s seathing ** com; os 
attention will be given to the article on the Memoirs, by Mr. FLW. P 
than it would otherwise have attracted. The author more than eart 
right to discuss military affairs in the command of one of t] 
fought Massachusetts regiments in the Army of the Potoma i! 
attention to the fact, which we have not seen elsewhere noticed 
fighter of battles Sherman’s ** record” for that of a great gene \ 
what peculiar 

> A defeat Bull Run, a defeat at Shiloh, an assault made ar I 





at Llaines’s Bluifs, two assaults meade and re dat Vi 
attack at Chattanooga, in its immediate results very near a draw 
an assault made and repulsed at Kenesaw, three attacks received i 
pulsed with heavy loss on both sides at Peach-tree Creek and before A 
tu, a little suceess at Averysboro’", and an attack received and i 
with heavy loss to himself at Bentonvil these mak I l 
statement of the engagements in which he took 4 

Hie thinks General Sherman deficient in tacticnl genius and tl 
city of selecting the best subordinates and mal rm s 
their commander wishes. With the general verdict that Shet 
great soldier he does not quarré I] twithstanding these « \ 
The revelations of inaccuracy made by Gener B } 
point here. for there has been at least one soldier before General SI 
admitted by military critics as well as the public at large t i 
great, who had less regard for truth than is mmontiv th iY \ 
attributed in journalistic controversies to Ana 

A State University, with the part of the State left out, is, as far as w 
can make out, what Mr. Charles Kendall Adams would produce as a s - 
tion of the problem of the Higher. Education, a1 might en 


very good thing if a State could be found which would liberally endow a 





university, and then leave the administration of its affairs in her l 
more skilful and honest hands. There is no doubt that in the early colonial 
days university education was taken in hand in Massachusetts, Conn ut 
Virginia, and elsewhere by the Stat r that the multiplication of leces 
all over the country since the State system was abandoned is an ev i 
that the concentration of wha sed to be calied ** philosophy ” in great 
seats of learning, where inte wetivity stimu d by numbe: 
active competition, and gener sa good t! eti- 
cally this concentration is for t st of the ilso 
within its power ; but. for all fear it w fore 
anv Stat s 1 | i lently ent co} el d to re- 
aft shi elf entirely out from the 
and vet. unless this can be cd even Mr Adams see} in 
think the meddling of the = Stat would result) in no good 
ind s if to disprove his own arguments in favor of 
universities, he gives some. startling facts from the history of the 





versity of Michigan, the first attempt ona grand scale of the sort, 


in was modelled in some measure on the Prussian svs- 





he State. made a State institution, and to it were 
publie schools throughout the State. The result is 
hiversity had a large Congressional land-grant, which 


about 1830 the value of the lands was estimated at 





S2U ar re f course, the Jands were squatted on, and of course the 
justas the unive rsity had done, to ** the State,” or, in other 
words, the legislature : and. Jo and behold, the legislature, instead of doing 


what thev ought as ** the State * to have done, did exactly what they wanted 


do as average men, and, sympathizing rather with the plain, ungramma- 
tical man who had squatted on the university lands than with the univer- 


sitv, they took the lands away and gave them to the squatter Some of the 








The 


1 to them on condition that the university should have 
t ally {—there being no others to be had equally good— 
\ \ ted to a simpler plan, and passed an act enabling t] 
t land worth $20 at $125. This outrage was only pre- 
s veto, which, as Mr. Adams himself says, ** saved 
t! : By an act of 1840 the university was robbed of $78,000 
i l-oul, and, in lea l, the principal occupation of the legislature in con- 
nect vith edi m during these early years of the university seems to 
' ! lin ** fixing” the price of the lands at some figure below their 
il va nl muleting the college of the difference. In one instance 
th ved the price retrospectively. In facet, they acted throughout like the 
Gr ofa later period. ‘It requires,” Mr. Adams says, ‘* but a very 
imp mmputition to show that had the policy of the regents never been 
interfered with on the one hand, and had the legislature never made any 
appropi n fo university on the other, the institution would now have 
been far ri than it uM -intime, the connection of the university with 
the schools, which was an important part of the scheme, needed money, 
but, as the State was employed in robbing the university and handing the 
money to the squatters, it had no funds to attend to this matter, and what 
Mr. Adams calls these ** adverse influences ” finally severed the official bond 
between the univ and the schools. These seem to us, we must say, 
rather singular facts for any one to bring forward who believes in ‘*State 
un ties,” as does also the conflict of the regents and the legislature over 
the professorship of homeopathy. For twenty years a law requiring the 
appointment of such a professor has been on the statute-book, and the Sn- 
preme Court has twice decided that the legislature had no authority to in- 
terfere for such a purpose ; so the legislature passed a new act making a 
special provision for a school homceopathy, thus carrying their point 
wainst the university and the Supreme Court together. Mr. Adams’s ac- 
count of the connestion between the State and the university is one of the 
most convincing arguments against “State universities” that we have ever 
met with 
Besides these articles, this number of the Periew contains a continuation 
of Prof r Whitney’s paper on Surveys, an article by Mr. T. 8. Perry on 
1] » Amperes, and a number of book-notices, among which is an excori- 
atin \ f Thompson's ‘ Social Science and National Economy.’ 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts, By George B. Emerson. (Boston : 


Little, Brown & Co. 1875 


and books like 


they 


—Tree-lore is no longer confined to the few, 
address a ls or will do so when 


Emerson's original volume was published 


urge and various audience, 
Mr. 


this 


beeome better known, 


twenty-five years ago, *tagreeably to an order of the Legislature, by the 
Commissioners on the Zodlogical and Botanical Survey of the State” of 
Massachusetts, being a supplement to the Geological Survey of that period, 
prosecuted under Edward Everett’s governorship. It was the most popular 


report of t ies, and the edition was ere long exhausted. When this 


i@ ser 
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came to pass—without waiting for the new survey which the State last year 
enme near authorizing but failed to do so—Mr. Emerson, unassisted, set 
ih the preparation of a new edition, devoted several vs to it, and to 
the study of what had been done for the preservation and utilization of for- 
ests in the Old World, and for their waste and destruction here in the New ; 

idh at length brought out this second or n, . 1 two goodly octavo 


pendent ences er sentiets 
‘tual amount was to count 


The least sutisfy- 


These 
enumerated, the only way of ascertaining their a 
We find 144 plates, of various kinds and merits 
scenic ch 


* Vezetabl 


eaier ssevoealeoeh through the pages, 


them. 
ing to us are those of porfraitistic 


*Der Wald’ 


aracter, borrowed from the 
e World’ of Figuier ; 


or 


German and the very French 


yet to others these may be the most attractive. Very gool, though 
unpretending, are figures, mainly in outline, contributel by Mr. 
Isanc Sprague to the first edition, here reprodacel Best of all 
are those contributed by the same hand to the new edition—orizinal 


and fruit of many of our trees and shrubs 
and 
the 


the foliage, flowers, 
rated, transferred from Sp 
The plates representing our two northern 


figures of 
not before iilust 
printed in colors, 


rague’s drawings to stone, 
Azalevs, 
Roxbury Waxwork (as they name it around Boston), the Virginian Creeper 
in its autumn dress ; the Red Maple, both in vernal and autumnal robes ; 
and the Flowering Raspberry, from which seemingly one may almost shake 
the mountain dew, are good illustrations of what may be done in this way. 
Hand-coloring expensive, really 
turned to excellent account in its place for natural-history iliustrations, 
The letterpress 
The 


is too and chromo-lithography can be 
whatever be its merits or demerits in other regions of art. 

find isa reprint of the first edition, as to the descriptive part. 
popular descriptions seem to have hit the mark. 

Mr. Emerson's instructions and appeals for the planting and care of 
trees, and for the renovation of our woods. wherever practicable and profit- 
able, are worthy of all attention, as his efforts in this regard are worthy of 
all honor. They began long ago, and have been redoubled now in his later 
years, in this work and elsewhere. The memorial addressed to the President 
and Congress by the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
he tock a large part in preparing ; and his personal furtherance of it at 
Washington, of which he makes modest mention in the preface, may yet be 
fruitful of benefit. It may not be improper to add that the only perma- 
nently-endowed arboretum in America—the Arnold entrusted 
to Harvard University—owes its existence to our author’s thoughtfulness 


Arboretum, 


and sense of the annie ince of tree-culture. 
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NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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4 7. BLOOR, Architect, 128 Broadway, New 

= * York. 

( “ALVERT VAUX, Architect, 110 Broadway, 
New York 


( “HARLES Trinity 
suilding, i*1 
( “AAR FOLLEN 
57 Bro New York. 
DE TLEF LIENAU, » Architec t, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway, New York. 
keew (RD H. KENDALL, 
~ Broadway, New York. 


fe! GENE C. 


field, Mass. 


C. HAIGHT, Architect, 
Broadway, New York. 
McKTAl, A? 


ES .4 hitect, 


1ndway, 


Architect, 71 


SPAT EOD ys, om 
GARDN ER, Architect, SPriig- 


fkE DERICK C. WITHERS, Architect, 110 
Broadway, New York. 
G: {LWBRILL & RICHARDSON, Architects, 


57 Broadway, New York. 

( “EORGE B. POST, Architect, Equitable Build. 
e ing, 120 Broadway, New York. 

( “EORGE E. HARNEY, Architect, 149 Broad- 
7 

way, New York. 

( “BEVRGE HATHORNE, Architect, 
Z Building. 111 Broadway, New York. 

~ ASR. G. SHAW, Architects, 

Zz 

* Place, Boston 


ae "‘ERNBACH, 
Hl“. a } ak VBA CL 


adway, New York. 


Trinity 
4 Lxchange 
Architect, 346 


Trinity 


rx t(Y M. CONGDON, Ar 
Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 
] * Building, 111 Broadway, New York, 
FOHN, Architect, Trinit 
iz, 111 Broadway, New York. 
R° "SSELL STURGIS, Architect, 108 Fifth 
Ww 


. corner Sixteenth St., 


G2: k. WA RING, Fr. >, 


for Sanitary ou Agri icuitural Works, 


Y HIN C. RANDOLPH, A.M. £E.M., 
Mining E ngineer and Geologist (recently in the service 


{rchitect, 
CLEAVELAND CADY, Architect, Tiinits 
Ria IRD M. UPS 
suaild 
Ave., 8. New York. 


Consulting Engineer, 
Newport, RAL. 


of the J: apanese Governinent), 55 Broadway, New York. 
¢ WEIDENMANN, Landscape Gardener and 
J °* Enzincer, 110 bro viway, New York. 
[ IW. LEEDS, Engineer of Ventilation, 110 
“* Broadway, New York. 
I] ILITAM FARMER, Architecland Engineer 
Irinity Building, ill Broadway, New York. 
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New York. 
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lneura ‘e matters, 320 Broadway, 
HOMAWNS, Consulting Actuary, 
ern Union Building, Broadway and Dey Street, 
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ELR&NST PERABO, Teacher 
~ Mass 
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of the Piano, 


(Number 539 
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CLASS FOR Y OUNG GEN 
. and private instruction. ¢ 
inos, Rh. Asn, 17 bast Sixteenth Street 


TLEMEN, 


irculars senton application, 


New York. 


atone Y ACADEMY. Gets, Jiass.—tlion, 
harl les Francis Adams, LL. hairman of the Poard 
ot Mace ; William R. tne TL. D3 Masier. Designed 


to give the 
catalogue 3, 


‘most thorough preparation for college. For 
address the Master. 


MERICAN VOCAL INSTITUTE, 103 

Waverley Place, New York. The radic Pyle of Stam- 
mering and Stut ering by a system of instruction founded 
upon correct physioiogical principles a specialty. Send for 
circular. 


7 T THE FAMESBUNG (N. 
tute each boy has the speci 

M. Oakey, A.M., Principal. 

B- {ILITMOREL—A S 
ifton Terrace. Rey. Jos. 

dress the Sister Superior. 

B+ LLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COL- 
lege. City of New York. Sessions of 1875-16. 

For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving regulations 
for graduati ion a id other inform: ——y 7. iress the Secretary 
of the Colle Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, 

BE LOTT COLLEGE fo Voung M. n. Address 


Pres. A. L. , CHAPIN, Beloit, Wis. 


B MARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Throge’s 


Neck, Westchester, N.Y. Boys yrepared for ( olle ge, 


Scientific Schools, or Business. B. T. HARRINGTON, Pr’cipal. 


PS 'DENTOWN MALE COLLEGE, 


a 


5.) INSTI- 
al care he necds. Address 


« 


tals’ 
ticuey, MA 


Sch ol, 201 //am- 
, Reetor. Ad- 


J Graduating courses in Science, Classics, and 
Music, with degrees conferred. Rooms newly and nicely 
furnished. Rey. WILLIAM C. Bowkn, A.M, Pres. 


‘ewburyv Street School 
For list of instructors and full in- 
HENRY ©. BADGER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY—W. F. 
.D., President.—Co-operating Faculties at 
and pany 
School of All Sciences — Post-Graduate De partment 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, 8.T. D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine —Dean, . Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, L ewis B. Monroe, A.M. 


B' STON, MASS.— The A 
for Young Ladies. 
formation, address Kev. 


Warrer, 


ATHENS 


College of Liberal Arts- Dean, Rev. J. W. Lindsay, S.T.D. 
College of Music —Dean, E. lourjee, Mus. Dr. 
College of Agriculture—Dean, Wm. 8. Clark, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Preparatory Academy Princ., F. D. Blakeslec, A.M. 
For information concerning any Department, address the 
appropriate DEAN, Boston, Mass. The University Year-Book 
(pp. 128) will be sent by the -zistrar, Dr. D. Patten, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 


BY VS AND YOUNG MEN privately fitted 


for College. Conditioned or rejected candidates 
coached. Stockbridge, Mass. F. HorrMan. 


BROOKEVILLE ACADEMY. A Home School 

for Boys. Midway between Washington and Baltimore. 
Board and Tuition $250 per annum. Boys prepared for Naval 
Academy and West Voint. Send for Catalogue or address 
the Principal, Prof. 8. H,. COLEMAN, Brgokeville, Md. 


( “ARLETON COLLEGE, 


Open to both sexes. J. W. STRONG, 


ie HMAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, Boston, fox both 
*xes. Complete preparation for college or business. 

For catalogue s, address CUSHINGS & LADD. 

CUEGAKA Y INSTITUTE for Young La- 
dies and Misses, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadel- 

phia, Penn. Madame D’HERVILLY, Principal. 

( “HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY for Boys, 
Downington, Pa. For catalogue, with testimonials, ctc, 

address F. DoNLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal. 

( *{11CAGO.— Union College of Laz, 
Universities. V.B. DRENsSLow, Secretary. 

C OLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, Washington, 
Dp. C.—College, Law School, and Medical School. For 

catalogues, address J.C. WELLING, LL.D., President. 


(CLEVELAND SEMINAR Y, Boarding Sjwol 
r Girls. For catalogue, address 8. x. SANFORD, Pres., 
( levels! id, O. 
D IBNEY UNIVERSITY SCHUO00OL—V. 
Dabney inte principal of Princeton College Prepara- 
tory School), 25 Ea-t Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 


DEX TSON UNIVERSITY, Granville, Ohi. 
Address Rev. ELIsHa B. ANDREWS, President. 

[DRE W THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Madison, N. J. Address the President, Joun F. 

Hursi, D.D. 

. ¢f 1D 
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town, Pa 


DEE RY 
servatory of Music 
and Scientitic Courses of ¢ 
advantages unsuspemees, 
J. Morrtson, D.D., President. 
Conservatory of ee sic. 






Northfield, Minn. 


D.D., President. 


luo 


of the 


‘AUX COLLEGE, Suspension Bridge, 


Rey. Geo, HERBERT PATTERSON, Pres. 


MEIGS’S Family School for Boys, Potts- 
Classical, Scfentific, and English Courses. 


COLLEGE and MISSOURI CON- 
at Springfield, Mo. Full Classical 
Study. For both sexes. Musical 
Excellent climate for study. N. 
A.B. Brown, A.M., Director 
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